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Tur Lrxcotn has a way of communicating its own 


qualities of excellence even to those who see it swiftly 
passing by. For its hidden values—the precision 


with which it is built, the enduring quality of its 





mechanism and body—are immediately evident in the 
distinguished beauty of this motor car. It is designed 
in every part of chassis and body to satisfy those 
who fully appreciate a fine automobile. 

This fusion of luxury and power is fully revealed 
to those who know the Lincoln best. All that they 
expect of it—in sensitive power and air-borne ease 
of riding—is fulfilled. And they recognize in the 
Lincoln a motor car painstakingly built to carry 
them safely and comfortably, a finished product of 


engineering skill and precision craftsmanship. 





TIME, June 22, 1931 


TIME is published weekly by TIME, Inc., at 350 East 22nd Street, Chicago, Til. 


THE NEW LINCOLN DIETRICH CONVERTIBLE SEDAN 


Unfailing facie 


The Lincoln is driven with a flowing sense of effort- 
less power. Its free-wheeling transmission permits 


gears to be shifted smoothly and quietly from second 





gear into high, from high back to second—as you will 
—without disengaging the clutch. And, by remov- 
ing pressure from the accelerator, the car is allowed 
to glide on momentum, with the engine idling. 

The great comfort and safety, which have always 
contributed to the Lincoln’s character, are made even 
more evident by the long, low chassis with 145-inch 
wheelbase and the wider tread. In appearance, in 
luxury, in smooth power, this is an automobile of 
unfailing qualities . . .“as nearly perfect a motor 
car as it is possible to produce.” The prices of the 


new Lincoln range from $4400 up, f.o.b. Detroit. 


Entered as second-class 


matter January 21, 1928, at the postoffice at Chicago, Ill., under the act of March 3rd, 1879. Subscription 


rates: Ore year, in the U. S. and possessions, Cuba, Mexico, South America, $5; Canada, $5.50: elsewhere, $6. 
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a PAGE is addressed to those thou- 
sands of earnest, hard-working men and 
women who want to take things easier 
some day. It tells how, by following a 
simple, definite plan, they can provide for 
themselves in later years a guaranteed in- 
come they cannot outlive, 


How the Plan Works 
It doesn’t matter whether your present in- 
come is large or merely average. It doesn’t 
matter whether you are making fifty dollars 
a week or five hundred. If you follow this 
plan you will some day have an income upon 
which to retire. 

The plan calls for the deposit of only a 
few dolli:s each month—the exact amount 
depending on your age. The minute you 
make your first deposit, your biggest money 
worries begin to disappear. 

Even if you should become totally and 
permanently disabled, you would not need 
to worry. Shortly thereafter, we would mail 
you a check every month so long as your 
disability continued, even if it lasted the 
test of your life. 

And not only that, your monthly payments 
would be made for you out of a special fund 
provided by the company for that purpose. 

The Phoenix Mutual Company, which of- 


TIME 


fers you this opportunity, is an old established 
company. For over three-quarters ofa century 
it has been helping thousands of men and 
women to end money worries. 

Get this free book 
But you're not interested in us. You are 
interested in what we can do for you. An 
illustrated 28-page book called ‘‘How to 
Get the Things You Want’’ tells you ex- 
actly that. It tells how you can become finan- 
cially independent — how you can retire on 
an income — how you can provide money for 
emergencies— money to leave your home 
free of debt — money for other needs, 

This financial plan is simple, reasonable, 
and logical. The minute you read about it 
you will realize why it accomplishes such 
desirable results— not for failures, not for 
people who can’t make ends meet, but for 
hard-working, forward-looking people who 
know what they want and are ready to make 
definite plans to get it. No obligation. Get 
your copy of the book now. 





Home Office : Hartford, Conn. 


To those who want to 


> Quit Work _ 


some day 


A 


NEW RETIREMENT 
INCOME PLAN 


is what a dividend-paying $10,000 policy 


ll do for you: 


It guarantees when you are 65 

A Monthly Income for life of $100 whicl 
return of at least $10,000, and p 
more, depending upon 
Or, if you prefer, a Cash Settlement « 


assures 





rhaps much 


how long e. 
f $12,000. 


It guarantees upon death from any 
cause before age 65 

A Cash Payment to your beneficiary of $10,000. 
Or a monthly income for life. 


It guarantees upon death from acci- 
dental means before age 60 

A Cash Payment to your beneficiary of $20,000. 
Or double the monthly income for life. 


It guarantees in event of permanent 
total disability before age 60 


A Monthly Disability Income of $100 and pay- 
ment of your premiums while you are disabled. 


Plans for retirement at 55 or 60 are alsoavailable. 





PHOENIX MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


First Policy Issued 1851 


PHOENIX MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO., 611 Elm St., Hartford, Conn. 
Send me by mail, without obligation, your new book, 
“How TO GET THE THINGS YOU WANT.” 


Name 


Date of Birth__ 





Business Address 





Home Address 








Copyright 1931, P. M. L. 1. Co, 


















IGHT foreman Callahan stopped. 

listened. Strange, that sound... 

drip, drip, drip. Someone leave a faucet 

open? No—all was well in the wash 
room, 

He went downstairs. It sounded 
closer now. He flashed his light across 
the floor... whistled. The whole floor 
was drenching wet! Something wrong! 
He sent a searching beam along the 
carrier pipes . . . there it was! ‘Water 
lines to the dye tanks leaking... in a 
dozen places! 

“Gone,” said the steam fitter, “com- 
pletely gone.” The superintendent 
raised his brows. “Gone!...why those 
pipes can’t be gone this quick ... can’t 
be!” But the steam fitter was right. 
“They'll have to be yanked out,” he 
said. The superintendent winced. He 
knew what that meant. 

But there was no other way. New 
water lines were installed. But this 


TIME 


DRIP... DRIP 
drip 


time steps were taken that the tragedy 
might never occur again. The new 
lines were of Copper. How much 
the trouble cost this company we do 


COPPER & BRASS 


RESEARCH ASSOCIATION 
25 Broadway, New York 


June 22, 1931 


not know —they were 6-inch lines 
—but the pity is, it could have been 
avoided. 

Naturally, a manufacturer may seek 
economy in the building of his plant. 
And in the making of his product. 
But often the saving he seeks by us- 
ing substitutes for Copper, Brass or 
Bronze is wiped out by later loss. 

Inyour building, substitutes for these 
enduring metals may cause trouble. 
And in your product, endanger its ap- 
pearance or performance. Play safe. 
Use Copper, Brass and Bronze—metals 
of proved dependability. 

The ductility of Copper and its 
alloys, the ease with which they can 
be worked, provide numerous advan- 
tages and economies. If you have a 
metal problem, tell us about it. We 
will gladly cooperate with you in the 
practical application of Copper and 
its many alloys to your specific needs. 


CENTURIES OF SERVICE PROVE THE DURABILITY OF COPPER AND ITS ALLOYS 
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FAR FLYING 


Some businesses remain at dead level because they 


don’t take on enough range. The speedy dissemination 
of new ideas is a crying need today. It is the modern 
Mimeograph’s ability to dispatch jobs, both large and 
small, with minimum effort and maximum economy that 
makes it the king-bird of duplicators. Whatever the task— 
letters, bulletins, illustrated broadsides, charts, etc., it stands 
ready to reproduce thousands of copies within the hour. 
Instant and top-grade duplication of whatever can be written, 
typewritten or drawn in line on the famous Mimeotype or Cello- 
type stencil sheets! Needs no experienced operator. We can 
give you interesting evidence of its power to dress up your or- 
ganization and scout out new sales opportunities. Range! Write 
A. B. Dick Company, Chicago, or ’phone branch office in any princi- 


pal city. See Mimeograph trademark heading in classified directory. 


MIMEOGRAPH 
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THE 


Analgetic 


SHAVE 


“IT LULLS THE 





SKIN” 













GIANT TUBE 


ILLIONS of 
faces .. . saved by this 
new kind of shave! 
COTY’S SHAVING CREAM 
embodies the “analgetic” 
shave. It lulls the skin because 
it contains a balm-like ingre- 
dient perfected by Coty which 
tranquilizes—comforts—making the 
skin indifferent to the razor-touch. 
And this lulling sensation ]-i-n-g-e-r-s 
—saves your skin from after-burn! 





What a treat for your face! The 
“analgetic” shave...learn how 
smooth it is—how fast—how pleasant! 


Send the coupon below for a free trial | 
tube of Coty Shaving Cream—today. | 


Cc o'T 


SHAVING CREAM 


Other “analgetic” preparations for the man—each 
supremely finer, in the Coty tradition of excellence: 
After Shaving Lotion Tale Hair Lotion Hair Dressing 
—_——_—$_—_—_———————— 
COTY, Dept. Y, 714 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


I want to test the “analgetic” shave. Please send me 
my free tria) tube of Coty Shaving Cream (Postpaid). 


| when the crowd began drifting outside. 


| related to Mme 





LETTERS 





“Morituri’ 


Sirs: 

In speaking of David Starr Jordan’s pacifism 
in 1917, Time said (June 8), that “In New 
Haven, Yale students hooted and jeered him.” I 
was present at the meeting he held there, and 
this statement is not so. It is true that there 
were rumors of disturbance before the meeting. 
On the afternoon of it the Student Council posted 
signs about the campus urging fair play. This 
was observed. The meeting began in Lampson 
Lyceum. Jordan entered with Professor William 
Lyon Phelps who courageously had promised to 
introduce him. As they mounted the platform, 
Mr. Phelps said (with pardonable nervousness), 
“We who are about to die, salute you.”* This 
mollified the dogs of war, and Jordan began his 
speech. The crowding in the hall and the clamor- 
ing of those outside to be admitted necessitated 
the sudden transference of the meeting to Wool- 
sey Hall. This was accomplished with noble con- 
fusion, but no “jeering.”’ At last installed in 
Woolsey, Jordan recommenced his speech which 
was listened to politely for perhaps 20 minutes, 
There it 
formed itself into an inevitable parade behind 
an inevitable band, and marched off about the 
town to the strains of martial music—a com- 
paratively mild and unobjectionable performance 
for a student body committed to a war that was 
to end all wars. 





WitmartTHu S. Lewis 
Farmington, Conn. 


Time’s authority: Thomas  Beer’s 
The Mauve Decade. But Subscriber 
Lewis’ version, minimizing hoots & jeers, 
is perhaps more exact.—Eb. 


¢ 








Seventh Day, Fourth Story 
Sirs: 

In your issue of Time, May 25, I notice on 
p. 64, in your section devoted to Books, you 
give a short review of Behind Moroccan Walls 
by Henriette Celarié. Mme Celarié states that 
this is a collection of true stories and sketches 
and forthwith you narrate the incident about the 
woman who had succeeded in cuckolding her 
husband, returns too late one night, to find him 
awake, angry, suspicious, herself locked out. 
Pretending despair, she says she will drown her- 
self in the well if he does not open the door: 
throws a big stone down the well and hides. The 
husband, hearing the splash, comes out to inves- 
tigate; the wife slips in, bars the door. Now it 
is her turn to shout abuse and call on Allah and 
the neighbors. 

If you will refer to the Decameron of Boc- 
caccio, Seventh Day, Fourth Story, you shall 
find this tale narrated exactly as above: the 
characters being Tofano and his wife Madam 
Ghita which makes me think that if this story. 
Celarié is true, then this is a 
case where history repeated itself, almost ver- 
batim. 

Georce GOULD 

Boston, Mass. 


Sirs: 
. « « Someone must have been kidding Author- 


*From the salutation of Roman gladiators on 
entering the arena—Ave, Imperator, morituri te 
salutamus.—Eb. 
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Roy E. Larsen 
CircuLATION ManaGer, Time, INc. 





ess Celarié if she tells this as a true story, else 
some Marocaine, a devotee of Boccaccio, called 
on her knowledge of his works to pull herself out 
of a nasty jam. 

The same story appears in the Decameron, and 
is the fourth story of the seventh day. 

JoHN V. SANDERS 
Morgantown, W. Va. 


Authoress Celarié introduces the inter- 
lude by asking Marocaine Batoul “How 
can a woman among you deceive her hus- 
band . . . [when] the houses are so shut 
in, the women so well guarded?” Batoul 
replies with several personal anecdotes and 
a story of which she is not sure “whether 
it is true. It is a very old one.” When 
Mme Celarié begs for another “story,” 
Batoul complies with the stone-in-the-well 
tale. Mme Celarié’s equivocal comment 
on these narratives: “These old stories, 
recalling those gusty ones of our ances- 
tors in the Middle Ages, seldom fail to 
bring a laugh in native homes.” 

Other alert Readers who recognized the 
source of Mme Celarié’s story were: 
James W. Gaynor, Albany, N. Y.; Howard 
Hildebrand, Lisbon, Ohio; Lee Keidel, 
Lawrenceburg, Ind.; James L. Stern, Phil- 
adelphia; Nelson H. Brooks, New Haven, 
Conn.; Cyril J. Bath, Cleveland; Ed- 
ward H. Sapt Jr., Wenonah, N. J.; Gerald 
V. Strang, Berkeley, Calif.; David H. 
Shearer, Rochester, N. Y.; Q. L. Quinli- 
van, Arlington, N. J.; W. A. Gardner, 
Evanston, Ill., Lewis C. Hawkins, Fair 
Haven, N. J.—Eb. 


—— 
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Providence Garbage 
Sirs: 

Kindly permit me to call your attention to a 
misstatement in your June 1 magazine on p. 12 
where it is stated in connection with garbage 
disposal that ‘‘the cost of incineration runs from 
26¢ per ton at Florence, S. C. to $5 per ton in 
Providence, R. I., where the plant is a quarter 
of a mile from City Hall.’’ 

The cost of collection and disposal of rubbish 
and garbage in the City of Providence for the 
fiscal year ending Sept. 30, 1930 was $4.869 
per ton; $1.662 per ton for incineration and 
disposal including administration and mainte- 
nance of building, furnaces, grounds and dis- 
posal equipment and $3.207 for collection in- 
cluding administration and maintenance of 
collection equipment, garage, stable, etc., a total 
as above stated of about $4.87 per ton, 

It is apparent that the cost of incineration at 
Florence, S. C. is based upon an entirely differ- 
ent system of cost accounting from ours and does 
not include the various items that we include, so 
that comparative costs unless based upon the 
same system of accounting have no value. 

For your information I am enclosing a copy 
of report of the operation, appropriation and 
expenditures of the Garbage and Rubbish Dis- 
posal Department of the City of Providence 








350 E. 22nd Street, Cutcaco, Ixt. 


Please enter my subscription for 


Time for one year, and send me 
a bill ($5). 
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Ww” AWAKE—on their toes—greeting 5 P.M. with 
the clear-eyed alertness of 9 A.M.—that’s the sort 
of office force every executive wants! In your office—in 
any office—a General Electric Water Cooler will increase 
efficiency — build good will among employees, visitors, 
customers—keep summer tempers at the smiling point! 


Guaranteed for 3 long years against maintenance 
expense, the General Electric Water Cooler actually 
Pays its own way in service saved, in time saved, in 
work well done. Never needs attention—all the mech- 


TIME 


c @ @ tS 


Q a. m. efficiency 


all day long 


Ss tn a oe ee oe Be I Oe’ 


io , 


Where President and 
Office Boy meet on 


common grou nd 
t 


anism is hermetically sealed in steel—operates in a 
silencing bath of oil. Costs but littlek—consumes a 
minimum of current. 

Investigate—now. Learn about the new easy purchase 
terms—the full 3-Year Guarantee—the score of advan- 
tages that makes this General Electric product the 
outstanding low-cost good will builder—the guardian of 
office efficiency—the summer temper regulator supreme! 


General Electric Co., Electric Refrigeration Dept., 
Section H6, 1400 Euclid Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio. 


Join us in the General Electric Program, broadcast every Saturday evening, on a nation-wide N. B. C. network 


GENERAL @ELECTRIC 


WATER COOLER 





sss 
COMMERCIAL, DOMESTIC, AND APARTMENT HOUSE REFRIGERATORS -: ELECTRIC MILK COOLERS 











The children’s basement playroom 
should be... DRY and SANITARY 


A damp or wet playroom in the basement is no place for children 
to play. Not only the playroom but the entire basement can 
be made a dry, livable part of the home. When you build a new 
home insist that Medusa Waterproofed Gray Portland Cement 
be used in the concrete foundation and floor. This cement has 
been “Successful for 21 Years.” |f you, your architect, or builder 
want complete information on Medusa Waterproofed Portland 
Cements we will be pleased to send you complete details upon 
request. + If your present basement is damp, write giving us 
the details and our Technical Department will give you the 


necessary information to make your basement dry and sanitary. 
MEDUSA PORTLAND CEMENT COMPANY 
1002 Engineers Building Dept. A Cleveland, Ohio 


Manufacturer of Medusa Gray Portland Cement (Plain and Waterproofed); Medusa Water- 
proofing (Powder or Paste); Medusa White Portland Cement (Plain and Waterproofed) ; 
Medusa Portland Cement Paint; Meduse-Mix, the Masonry Cement; 
and Medusa StoneseT Mortar Cement. 


MEDUSA 


“WATERPROOFED” PORTLAND CEMENTS 
Successful for 21 Years 
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FRANK E. WATERMAN 
Commissioner of Public Works 
| Providence, R. I. 

| The cost of garbage disposal in Provi- 
| dence, Florence and 4o other municipali- 
ties was set forth in Municipal Sanitation. 
Of the $218,000 Providence spent last 
year on garbage & rubbish, $142,000 was 
for collection, $73,000 for incineration. 
Among the collection costs were $107,000 
in wages, $6,263 for gasoline, $4.450 for 
feed and hay, $1,104 for wagon repairing 
| and horseshoeing. Incineration wages 
(cranemen, firemen, hoppermen et al.) 
totalled $54,000.—Eb. 


| aie ek 
Not Ex-Cathedra 


Sirs: 

TIME, June 1, p. 18 stated “Upon corporations 
great & small Pius XI made this infallible* pro- 
| nouncement:” Also footnote same page, “When 
speaking ex-cathedra or in an encyclical, bull, 
etc. the Pope assumes a formal infallibility not 

| attaching to his lesser, daily remarks.” 

The recent encyclicals were not ex-cathedra 
although involving matters of faith and morals. 
Unless ex-cathedra, encyclicals, bulls, etc. are not 
infallible. (See Catholic Encyclopedia, Volumes 
5 and 7.) 


hep the fiscal year ending Sept. 30, 1930. 


Mites F. McDonatp 
FRANK S. EAssy-SMITH 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


| Sirs: 

1 would call attention to an inaccurate state- 
ment appearing in Time, June 1. It is there in- 
correctly stated that “Pius XI made this infal- 
lible pronouncement: ‘The regulations legally 
enacted’ etc.” 

The Holy Father is there merely stating a 
fact of common observation; he is not speaking 
ex-cathedra and consequently the declaration is 
| no more infallible than the same statement would 
be if made by anyone else possessed of the same 
information concerning the economic conditions 
in question. 

The Pope speaks ex-cathedra, and in conse- 
quence infallibly, when and only when he defines 
formally that a doctrine is of faith. I will give 
but one example of such an ex-cathedra pro- 
nouncement. It may be found in the Bull Jnej- 
fabilis Deus of Pius IX. Rather too long to be 
| quoted verbatim and in full, it runs substantially 
| thus: “By the authority of Our Lord Jesus 
Christ . . . we declare, pronounce and define” 
| that the doctrine which holds the Blessed Virgin 
| Mary to have been “preserved . . . immune 
from all stain of original sin, has been revealed 
by God, and is therefore to be firmly and con- 
stantly believed by all the faithful.” 

C. A. PRINDEVILLE, C. M., D. D. 

St. Mary’s Seminary 

Perryville, Mo. 

Time erred in stating that in Pope Pius 
XI’s encyclical, Quadragesimo Anno, he 
was speaking ex-cathedra. The encyclical 
was issued too late to be subjected to 
Trme’s usual checking procedure.—Eb. 
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Fight On & On & On 
Sirs: 

Appreciating your desire to be correct in all 
statements in your magazine, I call your atten- 
tion to an article on p. 21 of your issue of May 
| 25, headed “Arizona Overruled” and _ starting 
with the words “Angry- Arizona.” 

Arizonans, like the 100 Colonial patriots who 
dressed as Mohawk Indians and threw the tea 
overboard in Boston Harbor, are not angry but 
terribly in earnest. F 

There are too many old pioneers in Arizona 
who in the early days made their way through 
cactus and thorn, hunger and thirst, their flint 
lock rifles ready to repel attack, in order 
make Arizona a safe and pleasant place in which 
to live, for them ever to see Arizona surrendet 
her State rights. While false propaganda has 
fooled many in the Colorado River fight, 4 
has unwittingly led you into error in the article 
referred to, yet right must finally triumph, 4 


(Continued on page 10) 
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me first 
Hundred 


“If you can’t have your grocery on a corner,” said 
Samuel Pierce to Eldad Worcester in the year 
1831, “don’t have one at all.” 

You should see the S. S. Pierce Co.’s “corner 
stores” in Boston today! Annual sales running 
into millions—50,000 active accounts—deliver- 
ies made by a fleet of 82 motor trucks—in short, 
store-keeping on a scale that would have fright- 
ened either Samuel or Eldad. 

Centennial year this year for S. S, Pierce — 
and for the International Harvester Company. 
And this makes doubly interesting the fact that 
Boston’s historic grocery uses a Harvester prod- 
uct ~International Trucks. 


They are trucks of quality and efficiency— 


with these one hundred years of manufacturing experience 
and service behind them. They have to be to meet the rigid 
standards of the S. S. Pierce Co. They must prove 
their worth on a “cost per stop” basis — and they do it! 


They'll prove themselves for you, too! And that 


statement stands whether or not your trucking prob- gyms 


Delivery service of the little 
corner grocery was by wheel- 
barrow in 1831. A far cry from 
the service rendered by these 
Internationals in 1931. 


es: e« 
hea 


lems have a single point in common with those 
of the S. S. Pierce Co, Internationals today are 
meeting every conceivable kind of trucking prob- 
lem. They recommend themselves to any size of 
business or any type of industry, through oper- 
ating cost and upkeep that is uncommonly low. 
They clinch the matter by providing extra speed 
and extra stamina— and striking good looks. 


Experience privileges us to make this un- 
qualified statement: whatever tests of perform- 
ance or economy you may apply to trucks — 
an International will come through with colors 
flying. Try one on your own job—and see! 


* % * 


A full line of trucks from %-ton to 5-ton. One 


of the 183 Company-owned branches in the U.S. A. and 
Canada, or any International dealer, will demonstrate them 
to you—and service them for you in the same exceptional 
manner with which International Trucks perform. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 
606 So. Michigan Ave. 


OF AMERICA 


inois 
(INCORPORATED) Chicago, Iilin 


INTERNATIONAL TRUCKS 
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« } m 
in 30 DAYS! |r 
Now over 25,000 Firestone Service Dealers | | * 
. ° our ¢ 
in all parts of the country are prepared to give | | _». 
you these EXTRA VALUES at no extra cost | |"*« 
COMPARE! Tir DEALERS do not judge tires by outside appear | crea 
ance alone. Quality and construction, in addition to appear- RE 
ance, determine the kind of setvice the tire will give. Whippet 
|/Erskine 
The inside facts of Firestone construction have com | {¢7"""" 
vinced these dealers that Firestone gives greatest values. Dede 
These same inside facts will convince you, too—and you | | Graham. 
can see them at any Firestone Service Dealer’s store. There Willys-K 
you will find actual sections cut from Firestone and other INesh es 
tires. Compare them and see the extra width—extra thick- Marcuse 
ness—extra weight and extra plies under the tread that Puck 

1. Gum-Dipping Adds Firestone gives you. Jordan’ 
58% Longer Flexing Life to every Cord Sable 
25 to 40% Longer Tire Life Firestone gives you all these extra values because Fire | | farmon. 
: stone saves by purchasing in the primary markets, by eco | |stats. 

> Wayne tna dase ae nomical production in Firestone Factories, the most effi Viking 
sex, Suanget Wnhen SetreenTecnhand Ot Mt the world, and by direct distribution through over Bede 
Cord Body 25,000 Service Dealers. Laat 
3. Thick Tough Tread Gives Call on the Firestone Service Dealer TODAY. Compare gad 
25% Longer Non-Skid Wear cross sections and judge for yourself. Grilling _ 
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Double Guarentee — 
Every tire manufactured by 
Firestone bears the name Cc y M Pp A R E 
“FIRESTONE” and carries 
Firestone’s unlimited guaran- Construction—Quality— Price 
tee and that of our 25,000 
Service Dealers and Service 


Stores. You are doubly pro- 4-50-21 [(30x4.50) 
tected. 


*A “Special Brand” Tire is 
made by a manufacturer for More Rubber Vol. eu. in. 
distributors such as mail or- ° 

der houses, oil companies and More Weight, pm 
others under a name that does More Width, inches . . 
not identify the tire manufac- a 

turer to the public, usually be- More Thickness, inche- 


cause he builds his “first line” More Plies at Tread tae 
tires under his own name. PLIES 
Firestone puts his name on Same Price .... oe in 


every tire he makes. 
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THESE PRICES | Quality — Price 
* 


!\\co mM PAR E| (COMPARE 


UTOMOBILE Manufacturers do not take 

TS chances with special brand tires. Why should | | 

c you take the risk when you can save money | §.00-19 [29x5.00} 
by buying Firestone quality Oldfield type from | 

our dealers and in addition get their service. 


ve . . ‘ More Rubber 
We list below the leading replacement sizes. Volume, ou.in. 


More Weight, 











MAKE OF Dealers’ Dealers’ 
Ss t | CAR Cash Price] Mail Order] Cash Price, pounds 
| Each i Per Pair More Width . 
\Ford } inches : 
\Chevrolet _ | $ 9.60 Se _— 
pear | | chevrotet___|4. 60 | 0.90 || |More Thickness, 
| inches j 
r- Ford J 11.10 | ; 
pea \Ford ‘More Plies at tread a/Pr . UNDER THE 
Chevrolet 1/4. . 12.90 Same Price . .|$6.25| $6.25 
13.10 
con: 
s | | 
lue = COMPARE 
| you jam-P. | }5. Construction— 
There | | irares' Quality — Price 
er 
oth | ©.00-19 [31x6.00] 
hick- 
that i x More Rubber 
K Volume, cu.in. 
More Weight, 
pounds 
Fire M ae a More Width, 
inches ; 
7 eco |More Thickness, 
7 effi- Chrysler _.\le inches ‘ 


More Plies at tread ’ he UNDER THE 


over . gt 
4 (106 Lower Price . . {OR TYPE , FREAD 











Lpare Call on the Firestone Service Dealer or Service Store in Your Com- 


munity and See For Yourself Sections Cut From Various Tires. 


PS Compare Quaiity—Construction—and Price! “@% 








Loni news on 
Tommy Armout’s 
win of the 
British Open 


Tommy ARMOUR, in his recent win of the British 
Open, played the Spalding Golf Ball and Spalding 
Cushion-neck Golf Clubs—Irons and Woods. 

Thus, Tommy upheld a tradition of this famous 
tournament. For, with but three exceptions, the 
Spalding Ball has been played by the winners of the 
British Open every year it has been held since 1913. 
Such consistent performance is convincing proof of 
the outstanding controllability, absolute uniformity 
and extreme distance of the Spalding Ball. 

And today, Spalding Cushion-neck Clubs are the 
Clubs of the Champions. Most of the world-famous 
tournament-playing Professionals now play them. 
They are the only clubs with uniform, controlled 
torque. As one Professional expressed it, “We can’t 
afford not to play them.” 

If you want the same old thrill out of golf, play 
the new-size Spalding Ball. If you want a new thrill 
out of golf, play Spalding Cushion-neck Clubs. 


* * * 


We are proud of the fact that Tommy Armour is a member 
of the Spalding Field Advisory Committee —a group of 
leading golfers who carry out Spalding’s policy of testing in 
actual play, as well as in the laboratory. 


OM pralediag +S ave. 
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| in that knowledge we fight on and on and on, re- 
gardless of every obstacle. 
ANNIE CAMPBELL JONES 
Member of House of Representatives 
Prescott, Ariz. 
Site OE 
No Feud 
Sirs: 

In the issue of Trme under date of June 8, on 
p. 31 the following appears: 

“In Louisville last April, says Editor Edward 
A. Jonas of the Louisville Herald-Post, ‘were 
many, a great many, piteously at loose ends, 
pathetically seeking guidance.... A _ per- 
sonal feud had ruined great institutions, closed 
banks, precipitated a general bankruptcy. And 
still its fury raged... .’” 

In the footnote referred to at the bottom of 
this column containing the above article, appears 
this note: 

“* Between Judge Robert Worth Bingham, 
| publisher of the Louisville Courier-Journal and 
| Times, and James B. Brown, editor & publisher 
of the Herald-Post. Publisher Brown is president 
of National Bank of Kentucky which, involved 
with the Caldwell-Lea crash (see p. 19), was 
closed along with other local banks. Now to 
re-open, it promises payment in full.” 

As attorney for Judge Robert W. Binghan, I 
desire to call your attention to the fact that the 
above article is untrue and libelous and does 
him grave injustice and injury. As a matter of 
fact, any investigation will prove that the closing 
of the National Bank of Kentucky of this city 
was not the result of any so-called “personal 
feud,” alleged in the article as existing between 
Judge Bingham and Mr. James B. Brown, Presi- 
dent of said Bank, nor did any such “personal 
feud” exist, nor did any such alleged “feud ruin 
great institutions, close banks or precipitate a 
general bankruptcy.” 

The failure of the National Bank of Kentucky 
was due to mismanagement, and precipitated by 
final affiliation with Caldwell & Co. through 
control by BancoKentucky Co., and the re- 
ceiver of said Bank, appointed by the Comptrol- 
ler of the Currency, now has pending in the 
Federal Court a suit to recover some $14,000,000 
from the directors of said Bank for alleged mis- 
management of its affairs. 

In view of these facts, which as we have said 
can be easily verified, we assume that you will 
promptly publish a retraction and correction of 
said article... . 





ARTHUR PETER 

Peter, Lee, Tabb, Krieger & Heyburn 

Louisville, Ky. 

Between Louisville Publishers Bingham 
and Brown exists professional and political 
rivalry. The editor of Publisher Brown’s 
newspaper called it a feud but Trme was 
not warranted in accepting this description. 
Time deeply regrets the implication that 
Publisher Bingham had any connection 
with the collapse of Mr. Brown’s Na- 
tional Bank of Kentucky.—Eb. 


The Weekly Newsmagazine 
(Reg. U. 8. Pat. Ulf.) 

Editor: Henry R. Luce. 

Managing Editor: John S. Martin. ¥ 
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“The real truth is that 


is no Beast”... 


“Skin” of fabled monster that lived in fire becomes 


indispensable ingredient in thousands of acres of Johns-Manville Roofs 


ARCO POLO, redoubtable traveler, 
brought back strange tales from 
Tartary. He wrote: 
“In this same mountain is 
a vein of the material from which the Sala- 
mander is made. For the real truth is that 
the Salamander is no beast, as they allege 
in our part of the world, but is a substance 
found in the earth.” 


Thus with two crisp sentences the 
Venetian destroyed the theory that as- 
bestos was derived from the skin of the 
Salamander, fabled monster which lived 
in fire. He told further how silky threads 
of asbestos were woven into napkins for 
the Grand Khan-—tableware calculated 
to withstand torrid entertainment! 

Yet good reporter though he was, 
Marco Polo’s “scoop” was more than a 
thousand years late—for authentic ac- 


counts have come down of the use of im- 
perishable asbestos wicks by the Vestal 
Virgins in their lamps, which they were 
obligated to keep burning without fail. 

* * * 


Wood burns. Asbestos is unchanged by 
flames or by temperatures up to 1500 
degrees F. Stone disintegrates— asbestos 
defies erosion. Iron rusts—asbestos is 
immune. 

Yet its fibres, seemingly delicate as 
cobwebs, can be spun into yarns and 
woven into cloth weighing only one pound 
to the square yard. 

The modern history of asbestos is the 
history of Johns-Manville. The first sur- 
viving asbestos roofing advertisement ap- 
peared over the name of H. W. Johns 
(later Johns-Manville) ““Patenter and sole 
manufacturer, established 1858.” 


Since that day, thousands of acres of 
Johns-Manville Asbestos Roofings, of 
various types, have been laid over the 
homes, factories, business buildings, in- 
stitutions, of growing America. 

Owners of vast deposits of the finest as- 
bestos (the raw product varies greatly in 
quality), inheritors of an unmatched e- 
perience in its use, the present-day Johns 
Manville supplies the world with built-up 
roofs for flat-top buildings, imperishable 
Transite for factories and warehouses 
sturdy roll roofings for barns, outbuild- 
ings, and colorful, everlasting Asbestos 
Shingles for modern homes—ir all d 
which silky fibres of asbestos are the i- 
dispensable ingredient. By other pro 
esses these fibres are made a part 
Johns-Manville Insulations, Packing 
Friction Materials . . . ‘The real truths 
that the Salamander is no beast.” 
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MARCO POLO 


Johns-Manville roofs downtown Cleveland 


* Prominent in the cluster of Cleveland 
skyscrapers are Johns-Manville Built-Up 
Roofs, on these buildings: (1) Terminal 
Tower (2) Hotel Cleveland (3) Old Stone 
Church (4) Otis Elevator Co. (5) Plain 


Dealer Pub. Co. (6) Central National 
Bank (7) Union Trust Co. (8) Cleveland 
Trust Co. (9) Cleveland Athletic Club 
(10) Halle Brothers Co. (11) B. F. Keith 
Building (12) Sheriff Street Market. 


Johns-Manville 


Camera of STEICHEN, photogra- 
pher of great men and beautiful 
women, catches the play of late af- 
ternoon sunlight on a Salem Roof 


* Long have architects sought a modern 
roof —modern in the sense that it would defy 
fire, weather and time, yet achieve the charm 
of the weathered, hand-hewn shingles of early 
New England. 

In the opinion of leaders of the profession, 
the quest is ended with Salem Shingles. There 
is no obvious newness in a Salem Roof. 
Rather a feeling of tradition, age, substance, 
authenticity. Salem Shingles are made of 
asbestos fibres and Portland cement, com- 
bined under great pressure. 


* * * 


TRANSITE wins test: Minnesota 
By-Products Coke Co. uses it on 
9 plant structures 


* Johns-Manville Transite, made of asbestos 


fibres and Portland cement, combined under 

a pressure of 300,000 Ibs. to the square foot, is 
used for both roofing and siding. It is not affected 
by weather, industrial gases and fumes. 

So when gases, coke dust and moisture proved 
poisonous to corrugated metal roofing and siding of 
the Minnesota By-Products Coke Company plant, 
Transite was given a chance to prove itself. A sheet of 
corrugated metal and a sheet of Transite were sus- 
pended over a rotary coke screen where hot coke dust 
and steam had a good opportunity to do their work. 

After three years the sheets were inspected. The 
corrugated metal was badly rusted and eaten away. 
The Transite was in excellent condition. 

Now Minnesota By-Products Coke Company has 
used Transite on nine plant structures. It will never 
require paint or replacement. 


fin 


Controls 
HEAT, COLD, SOUND 


Protects against 
FIRE AND WEATHER 
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NATIONAL AFFAIRS 


THE PRESIDENCY 


20-Year Plan 

A special Chesapeake & Ohio train late 
one night last week picked up President 
Hoover at Orange, Va., whither he had 
motored from his Rapidan camp, and car- 
ried him across the Appalachians and the 
Alleghenies on what was widely recog- 
nized as the opening of his campaign for 
re-election next year. His special whisked 
him through West Virginia, Kentucky and 
Ohio, all States that had turned against 
him last year, and on to Indiana. At 
Indianapolis he detrained, was greeted by 
Governor Harry Guyer Leslie. His first 
address was delivered in the evening to 
5,000 members and guests of the Indiana 
Republican Editorial Association dining at 
the State Fair Grounds. 

As Prosperity was the Republican text 
in the 1928 campaign, so Depression is 
generally expected to be its theme in 1932. 
Therefore the President spoke on this sub- 
ject as “dominant before the country to- 
day.” Excerpts: 

Causes. “The main causes of this De- 
pression came from outside the U.S... . 
our wild speculation, our stock promotion, 
our loose and extravagant business meth- 
ods, our unprecedented drought .. . the 
malign inheritances of the Great War .. . 
huge taxes . . . mounting armament... . 
over-rapid expansion of production, col- 
lapse in price of many foreign raw materi- 
als .. . the demonetization of silver... . 

Doughnut’s Hole. “Repeated shocks 
stimulate fear and hesitation among our 
businessmen. These fears and apprehen- 
sions are unnecessarily increased by that 
minority of people who would make po- 
litical capital out of the Depression 
through magnifying our unemployment 
and losses. Other small groups make their 
contribution to distress by raids on our 
markets to profit from depreciation of se- 
curities and commodities. Both groups 
are within the law; they are equally con- 
demned by public and business opinion. 
.. . With no desire to minimize the real- 
ities we must appraise the other side of 
this picture. We must not look only at 
the empty hole in the middle of the dough- 
nut... . Our people are working harder. 
-.. Savings are the largest in our his- 
tory... . Consumption is proceeding at 
a higher rate... . Stability is on the 
ascendancy. The underlying forces of re- 
covery are asserting themselves. .. .” 

Ship Steadying. “We have assured 
the country from panic. ... We have 
steadily urged the maintenance of wages. 
... We have sustained the people in 21 
[drought] States. . . . We are saving our 
farmers and workmen through the tariff. 
-.. We are holding down taxation. .. . 


We are rigidly excluding immigration. . . 
We shall keep this ship steady in the 
storm. . . . We will prevent any unneces- 
sary distress. . . . We will recover from 
the Depression.” 

Patent Medicines. “We are confronted 


with scores of theoretical panaceas which 


Underwood & Underwood 
WARREN GAMALIEL HARDING 
He had a dim realization. 


would inevitably delay recovery... . 
Some ... agitate for economic patent 
medicines from foreign lands. . . . Others 
[believe] that by some legerdemain we 
can legislate ourselves out of a world- 
wide Depression. .. . Nothing can be 
gained in recovery of employment by 
detouring capital into the Treasury by 
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taxes or loans, on the assumption that the 
Government can create more employment 
than industry and commerce. . . .* We 
have had one proposal after another which 
amounts to a dole from the Treasury. 
The largest is that of unemployment in- 
surance... . The net results of Govern- 
mental doles are to lower wages and to 
endow the slacker... . It is proposed 
that we can expedite recovery by another 
[tariff] revision. Nothing would more 
prolong Depression than a session of 
Congress devoted to this purpose. . . .” 

Plan. “Many citizens insist we produce 
an advance ‘plan’ for the future develop- 
ment of the U. S. I presume the ‘plan’ 
idea is an infection from the slogan ‘5- 
year-plan’ through which Russia is strug- 
gling to redeem herself from ten years 
of starvation and misery. I am able to 
propose an American plan to you. We 
plan to take care of 20,000,000 increase 
in population in the next 20 years. We 
plan to build for them 4,000,000 new 
and better homes, thousands of new and 
still more beautiful city buildings, thou- 
sands of factories; to increase the capac- 
ity of our railways; to add thousands of 
miles of highways and waterways; to in- 
stall 25,000,000 electrical horsepower; to 
grow 20% more farm products. We 
plan to provide new parks, schools, col- 
leges and churches. We plan more leisure 
for men and women. ... We plan to 
secure a greater diffusion of wealth, a de- 
crease in poverty and a great reduction in 
crime. . . . We should have full faith and 
confidence in those mighty resources, those 
intellectual and spiritual forces which have 
impelled this Nation to a success never 
before known in history. . . . Under the 
guidance of divine Providence they will 
return to us a greater and more wholesome 
prosperity than we have ever known.” 

Thus by offering his auditors a Plan in 
dramatic form did President Hoover 
envisage the country’s surging advance 
through the next two decades. 

Next morning President Hoover break- 
fasted on Indiana strawberries and cream 
at the executive mansion. His special 
train then carried him into Ohio and to 
the white marble tomb of Warren 
Gamaliel Harding at Marion.+ 


*This was President Hoover’s retort to William 
Randolph Hearst’s $5,000,000,000 public works 
bond issue. 

tInto his Cabinet in 1921 Harding brought 
what he called “best minds.” After a decade 
Secretary of State Hughes is Chief Justice of the 
U. S.; Secretary Mellon still sits in the Treasury; 
Attorney General Daugherty is a political out- 
cast; Postmaster General Hays is cinema tsar; 
Secretary of the Interior Fall is on the peni- 
tentiary doorstep; Secretary of Commerce 
Hoover is in the White House; Secretary of 
Labor Davis is in the Senate from Pennsylvania. 
Dead are Secretaries of War Weeks, of the Navy 
Denby, of Agriculture Wallace. 








The day to dedicate this $800,000 
memorial had come at long last. What, if 
anything, would the President have to say 
about the scandals of the Harding era? 
Would he ignore them and thus stultify 
himself? Or would he name names and 
thus antagonize Republican Ohio? 

With the 3oth President standing by, 
the 31st President delivered a speech on 
the 29th President which was altogether 
felicitous for the occasion. Excerpts: 

“It was | Harding’s] mission to compose 
the prejudices and conflicts at home, to 
lessen the threats of renewed war. When 
in two years he died, new peace treaties 
had been made; tranquillity had been re- 
stored; employment had been renewed 
and a long period of prosperity had begun. 

. My first meeting with Warren Hard- 
ing was during the War. Late one evening 
the then Senator came to my office. When 
he was announced, there flashed into my 
mind the thought that here was some 
complaint or request... . Instead the 
Senator said simply: ‘I’ve not come to 
get anything. I just want you to know 
that if you wish the help of a friend, tele- 
phone me what you want. I am there to 
serve and to help.’ That statement was 
typical of him. 

“I accompanied the President to 
Alaska. . . . We came to know that here 
was a man whose soul was being seared by 
a great disillusionment. We saw him 
gradually weaken from mental anxiety. 
Warren Harding had a dim realization 
that he had been betrayed by a few of 
the men whom he had trusted, by men 
who he had believed were his devoted 
friends. It was later proved in the courts 
that these men had betrayed not alone 
| his] friendship and trust but their coun- 
try. That was the tragedy of the life of 
Warren Harding. . . . The breakdown of 
the faith of the people in the honesty of 
the Government [is] a crime for which 
punishment can never atone. . . . Warren 
Harding was a man of delicate sense of 
honor, of sympathetic heart, of transcend- 
ent gentleness of soul . . . of passionate 
patriotism .. . of deep religious feeling.” 
q@ After a year’s trial President Hoover 
last week exiled dial telephones from the 
White House. 

@ President Hoover’s name was last week 
posted on the bulletin board of Washing- 
ton’s fashionable Racquet Club for failure 
to pay a 25¢ house bill. Telephone calls 
by Son Allan accounted for the bill. Pay- 
ment was quickly made and a clerk repri- 
manded. 

@ By executive order last week President 
Hoover opened confidential income tax 
returns of the U. S. to officials of States 
with local income tax laws. Purpose: to 
help States catch evaders of local levies. 
No one below a governor could request the 
inspection privilege. 

@ Last week President Hoover gave a 
garden party to 800 disabled War veterans. 
To a man in a wheel chair who said he was 
soon returning to California, the President 
remarked: “Fine! I’m not a native but 
I’ve lived there long enough to know 
what’s the best place for a disabled vet- 
eran. It isn’t often a Californian can be 
happy anywhere else very long.” 


TIME 


National Affairs— (Continued) 


THE CABINET 
Pest Holes 


By President Hoover's decree 79 foreign 
cities last week found themselves officially 
designated as unhealthy places. Effect of 
the Hoover order: a U. S. diplomat or 
consul who serves one year in any of 79 
“pest holes” gets credit for 18 months 
toward his retirement. World travelers 
were not surprised to find on the list such 
notoriously uncomfortable communities as 
Aden, Arabia; Canton, China; Baghdad, 
Iraq; Dakar, Senegal; Guayaquil, Ecua- 
dor; Leopoldville, Belgian Congo; Monro- 
via, Liberia and a host of Central Ameri- 
can cities. What they found hard to 
understand, though, was the stamp of un- 
healthiness the Government had placed on 
such metropolitan centres as Hongkong, 
Nanking and Shanghai, on Havana and 
Saigon, on Bombay and Madras. 


——<»>—_ 


Squatters 

When President Hoover bought 168 
acres of land atop the Blue Ridge for $5 
per acre, leased 2,000 acres more along 
the Rapidan and moved out to his camp 
for week-ends, members of his Cabinet 
trailed along after him. They liked his 
selection of a resort. Last year, therefore, 
Attorney General Mitchell, Secretary of 
the Interior Wilbur and Secretary of Agri- 
culture Hyde clubbed together to build a 
camp of their own about a mile below 
the President’s. They were under the 
impression that all that country was soon 
to become a national preserve, so they 
did not bother themselves much about 
legal details. As a result they found them- 
selves last week involved in unfavorable 
publicity when the Madison Timber Corp., 
owner of the land on which they camp, 
accused them of being nothing better than 
squatters. 

In a condemnation proceeding at Madi- 
son, Va. the lumber company officials 
swore that the Cabinet camp, with its four 
juxurious cabins costing $20,000, had been 
built without their permission, that no 
lease had been sought or signed. The 
Rapidan Marine force of 120 men under 
Major Earl Long had also squatted on 
their property for a year before bothering 
about a lease.* When timbermen tried to 
go on their own lands, they were seized 
by the officious Marine guards of the camp 
and escorted off by the seat of the pants. 
The lumber company had to pay taxes 
increased by improvements on their prop- 
erty which they could not even get to. 
Altogether the Government was- pictured 
as putting over a dirty deal on private 
industry. 

When President Hoover picked the 
Rapidan for his camp, he had no idea that 
his presence there would hurt, rather than 
help Virginia gather up private land to 
contribute as the Shenandoah National 
Park. The President’s camp boomed 
mountain-side values. The Madison Tim- 
ber Corp., putting a $1,000,000 price on 





*Announced last week was a plan to cut the 
Marine Corps by 1,000 men to 16,500 to save 
$1,000,000. 
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land sought by the State, argued that their 
property was worth it, not entirely as 
timber perhaps, but as a potential summer 
resort. The President, they claimed, had 
given the region priceless advertising and 
had put in an 8 mi. road worth $200,000, 
and power and telephone lines worth 
another $100,000. They insisted that the 
presidential improvements enlarged the 
value of their timber land far beyond 
what Virginia was ready to pay for it. 


TRANSPORTATION 
Rate Upping 

Led by George Blow Elliott, president 
of Atlantic Coast Line, the railroads of 
the South last week joined those of the 
East and West in a united movement for 
the general freight rate increase projected 
last month in Chicago (Time, May 18. 
June 1). Meeting in Manhattan’s Hotel 
Biltmore, the executives of all the im- 
portant carriers of the land appointed a 
committee to petition the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission within a week for 
blanket authority to up rates 15%. The 
committee: New Haven’s Pelley, Mil- 
waukee’s Scandrett, Louisville & Nash- 
ville’s Cole. 

Though they were asking for a 15% 
rate increase on all freight as an emer- 
gency measure to offset lost revenues and 
thereby avert wage cuts, defaults and re- 
ceiverships, the carriers intimated they 
had no idea of using such wholesale 
authority, if granted, to an extreme. Many 
rates, particularly those on_ short-haul 
goods for which trucks compete, would 
not be changed. What the roads were 
really after was I. C. C. permission to 
adjust rates of their own choosing within 
a 15% range, thereby increasing their 
operating revenue by 10%. To avoid pro- 
tracted arguments over individual rates, 
they consolidated their plan into one 
blanket petition for a horizontal increase 
for all lines. 

The I. C. C. was “sympathetic” toward 
the carriers’ plight and ready to speed up 
hearings on what promised to be its biggest 
case of the decade. At the earliest, how- 
ever, no final decision was expected before 
autumn. 

Last week the Cleveland Chamber of 
Commerce swung to the carriers’ support, 
contended that a rate increase would turn 
the economic trend.. And to the I. C. C. 
from the North Dakota Board of Railroad 
Commissioners came the first formal pro- 
test against the carriers’ proposal on the 
theory that its authorization “would 
greatly prolong” the Depression. 





on 
No Bridge 

In William Wallace Atterbury’s magnif- 
icent Pennsylvania Station in Manhattan 
one evening last week occurred a passing 
commotion. Under the grey concourse 
lights were gathered some 200 persons, 
mostly girls, some young and lithe, some 
young and statuesque. They made weary 
travelers stop and stare. Surrounded by 
luggage, scented with flowers and perfume, 
bright with jewelry, they laughed, giggled, 
squeaked shrilly. Flashlights were taken. 
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In the centre of the group stood a grey- 
haired, hook-nosed man puffing a big cigar. 
He was Florenz Ziegfeld. About him were 
the stars, the 70 “glorified” girls, the dance 
directors, technical men, wardrobe mis- 
tresses, musicians e¢ al. of the forthcoming 
Follies, first in four years. With farewell 
whoops, the troupers trooped down the 
stairs to their special train of nine cars 
which carried them to Pittsburgh for a 
week’s tryout before their Broadway open- 
ing. 

Such theatrical scenes could not occur 
in any Manhattan station belonging to 
Daniel Willard’s Baltimore & Ohio R. R. 
because it has no station for them to oc- 
cur in. And last week the War Depart- 
ment doomed any chance of its having 
such a station for years and years by dis- 
approving construction of a bridge across 
the Hudson River which would bring the 
B. & O. tracks over from New Jersey to 
New York. 

Mr. Willard became president of the 
B. & O. in 1910 and that same year the 
Pennsylvania opened its Manhattan 
terminal. For two decades he has been 
plotting and planning how he could get 
his line across the river to compete with 
the Pennsylvania in the country’s richest 
passenger market. A huge Hudson River 
bridge to Manhattan’s 57th Street seemed 
the solution. Though no official sponsor, 
President Willard rooted hard for this 
project. Now he is 70 years old; his great 
career as a railroader is drawing to a 
natural close. The War Department’s 
disapproval meant that he would probably 
never live to see the day when the B. & O. 
gets into New York and carries a long 
train of sleeping Follies beauties to Wash- 
ington or Pittsburgh or anywhere. 

The War Department after prolonged 
re-examination turned down the North 
River Bridge Co.’s specifications on the 
ground that its proposed structure would 
be a menace to navigation.* 

Where the Army and the bridgemen 
split was on clearance. The War Depart- 
ment insisted that the bridge centre must 
be at least 200 ft. above the water, its 
pierheads 185 ft. The bridge company 
offered 180 ft. centre clearance and 154 
ft. at the pierheads, declared the structure, 
if made higher, would be economically 
unsound because of increased approaches. 
The Army’s specifications, it said, would 
add $25,000,000 to a cost that already 
rose close to $200,000,000. But the Army 
insisted on 200 ft. clearance to accommo- 
date the masts of the Leviathan, Majestic, 
Olympic, Bremen and Berengaria, which 
otherwise could not get above 57th Street. 
The Bridge company pointed out that 
135 ft. was the highest liner stack, offered 
to put collapsible masts on vessels that 
could not get under their span. The 
Army’s decision was a victory for the 
Fifth Avenue Association and other civic 
groups who argued that the congested 
mid-town district could not absorb new 
traffic from the bridge. 


__ 


_ *The Hudson River is called the North River 
in its flow along Manhattan Island’s west shore. 
Transatlantic liners sail from piers on the North 
River (N. R.), not the Hudson. 
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CRIME 
U.S. v. Capone 


Last week the third Federal lash was 
laid across the porcine back of Chicago’s 
Alphonse Capone. In addition to the six- 


month sentence he received (and has ap- 
pealed) for contempt of Federal Court 








International 
Curcaco'’s U.S. District ATTORNEY 


No ordinary Johnson, he. 


(Time, March 9), and the indictment for 
income tax evasion for which he may re- 
ceive 32 years in prison and a fine of 
$80,000 (Time, June 15), he and 68 
henchmen were indicted by a_ Federal 








International 


SNORKEY 
. . to his intimates. 


Grand Jury for conspiracy to violate the 
national Prohibition laws. The true bill 
did not mention the various Capone side- 
lines such as gambling, bordellos, whis- 
key peddling, specified only the “manu- 





facture and transportation of beer for 
beverage purposes in the Chicago area on 


a large scale.” Brought to light were 
5.000 separate offenses, the unit of manu- 
facture for each offense being one 1,500- 
gal. vat of beer, the unit of transportation 
one 30-bbl. truckload. 

Evidence against Capone and his fol- 
lowers had been gathered by Prohibition 
agents with the co-operation of the same 
agents who dug up the grounds for his 
tax evasion indictment. Their facts and 
figures had the sound of Big Business. The 
Capone beer syndicate, they found, had a 
daily turnover of $75,000, an annual gross 
income of $27,000,000, or $270,000,000 
for the ten years it has been in operation. 
The personal Capone fortune was reck- 
oned at $20,000,000, although agents were 
only able to find direct evidence of a 
$260,000 maximum annual income on 
which he failed to pay taxes. By tapping 
wires Federal operatives also uncovered 
another little-known bit of information. 
Public Enemy Capone is known as 
‘“Snorkey” to his intimates. 

Leading executives of Snorkey & Co. 
indicted last week were: Joe Fusco, busi- 
ness manager of the syndicate’s beer de- 
partment; Bert Delaney, superintendent 
of manufactures; Steve Swoboda, veteran 
brewmaster. Snorkey is liable to two years 
imprisonment, $10,000 fine if convicted. 
Federal punishment now hanging over the 
head of the arch criminal: 344 years in 
prison, $90,000 in fines. So impressed was 
Snorkey by the magnitude of the threat- 
ened punishment, it was said last week, 
that he offered to “compromise” the case 
with the Government by payment of 
$4,000,000. But officials of the Bureau of 
Internal Revenue, to whom the overtures 
had been made, let it be known that 
Capone-freedom was not for sale. 

Prosecutor of the 68 culprits is Victor 
E. La Rue, First Assistant U. S. Attorney. 
He is used to wholesale liquor cases. At 
Rockford, Ill., he recently tried a batch 
of 43 ‘leggers, convicted 36. But the 
driving force behind the Federal battering 
ram against Chicago gangdom was soft- 
spoken, bush-haired U. S. District Attor- 
ney George Emmerson Q. Johnson, born 
and bred on an Iowa farm 56 years ago. 
When he was graduated from Lake Forest 
College of Law, he put a Q meaning noth- 
ing into his name to distinguish him from 
all other George E. Johnsons. He has 
practiced law in Chicago since 1goo, plays 
much golf badly. So confident was he 
that the Capone gang has been financially 
wrecked that he permitted Snorkey to go 
free on the $50,000 already posted. 

While messages of congratulation 
poured into Attorney Johnson’s office, he 
insisted that the credit should be shared 
by eight sleuths of the special Prohibition 
unit. Headed by Agent Elliot Ness, their 
average age is 30, all are college graduates. 
Their average salary is $2,800. Not only 
did they risk death, said the prosecutor, 
but resisted bribes far in excess of a 
year’s wages. 

Asked if he thought he had good cases, 
happily replied Attorney Johnson: “We 
never indict unless we have a good case. 
This is the end of Scarface Al.” 
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Scottsboro Case 

Crash, crash! went two windows in the 
U. S. consulate at Dresden. Plump fell a 
bottle on the consulate’s floor. While 
young German.Communists hooted and 
whistled outside, an American clerk picked 
up the bottle, found a note: “We protest 
the execution of eight young Negro work- 
ers in Alabama. Down with American 
murder and imperialism! For the brother- 
hood of black and white young prole- 
tarians! An end to the bloody lynching of 
our Negro co-workers!” 

Thus last week did the case of eight 
blackamoors, condemned to death for rape, 
take on its first international aspect. Be- 
ginning with the same violent methods at 
U.S. embassies and consulates, Reds made 
the Sacco-Vanzetti case a world issue. 

Two months ago the population of 
Scottsboro, Ala., temporarily increased five 
fold. Some 10,000 visitors swarmed to 
town to be on hand for the trial of nine 
itinerant Negroes who had been charged 
with assaulting two white girls. The girls, 
clad in overalls and accompanied by seven 
white men, had been “bumming” their 
way in a freight car from Chattanooga, 
Tenn., to Huntsville, Ala., when the Ne- 
groes, aged from 14 to 21, boarded the 
train, pitched out five of the young 
women’s companions, knocked the other 
two unconscious. Then, the girls said, they 
were raped. Their assailants were sur- 
rounded, overcome by a posse when the 
train reached Paint Rock, Ala. Within 
two weeks and two days of the arrest, 
three juries returned a verdict of guilty 
against eight of the Negroes. They were 
sentenced to death in the electric chair on 
July to. A mistrial was ordered for the 
youngest. Throughout the trials, 1,000 
National Guardsmen were held in readi- 
ness to suppress race disorders. 

Startled by the celerity of Alabama jus- 
tice, the International Labor Defense pro- 
tested “the legal lynching of Negro work- 
ers on framed charges.” Liberal and racial 
organizations began to bestir themselves 
for an appeal in behalf of the condemned. 
Although ready with praise for the State’s 
having made “every honest effort to give 
the accused a fair trial,” these groups 
claimed: 1) that a fair trial was impossible 
under the circumstances; 2) that phy- 
sicians were unable to find conclusive evi- 
dence of rape on the girls; 3) that the girls 
were bad, anyway. 

While the new defense was being pre- 
pared for the Negroes, a split occurred 
within the ranks of their supporters. The 
Chattanooga Interdenominational Minis- 
ters’ Alliance of Negro Divines denounced 
the International Labor Defense, accused 
it of interesting itself in the case “mainly 
for the purpose of drawing Negroes of the 
South into the Communist organization.” 

First public figure to enter the alterca- 
tion was Author Theodore Dreiser, who 
protested the Scottsboro affair to Gover- 

nor Miller of Alabama. 

Meanwhile the condemned men have 
made small outcry. Jailed at Gadsden, 
Ala., one complained: “We just don’t like 
that death sentence.” 


Depressed Negro 

That the Negro, North and South, has 
been harder hit by the Depression than 
the white man was the gist of a report 
handed last week to the Department of 
Labor by the National Urban League. 
Upon investigation the League found that 
whites, dropping down the economic scale, 
have taken jobs normally held by Negroes. 
Black migration to cities has made a bad 
situation worse. Declared the League re- 
port: “The economic structure of the 
entire Negro race is in an alarming state 
of disrepair.” 

Most newsworthy of the League’s find- 
ings were figures indicating a marked dis- 
proportion between urban Negro popula- 
tion and unemployment. Negroes, com- 
posing 17% of Baltimore’s residents, ac- 
count for 31% of that city’s joblessness. 
In Charleston, S. C., half black, seven 
Negroes are out of work to every three 
white men. Negro population and unem- 
ployment percentages in other cities: 
Chicago, 4% and 16%; Memphis, 38% 
and 75%; Philadelphia, 7% and 25%; 
Pittsburgh, 8% and 38%. 

Against these figures must be set two 
large facts: 1) most Negro employment 
is in domestic service or unskilled labor, 
occupations first to feel the effects of 
hard times; 2) as a race Negroes rela- 
tively work more than whites (of all white 
males 75% are gainfully employed in 
normal times whereas 81% of black males 
have paying jobs). Two Negro women 
work to every white woman. Result: 
Negro unemployment statistics have a 
way of glaring out against population 
figures. The blacks of Charleston consti- 
tute 50% of its population but presumably 
they do 70% of the city’s work—which is 
precisely their percentage in Charleston’s 
total joblessness. 


POLITICAL NOTES 
Mortgage v. Strangle Hold 


Republicans and Democrats fell to hag- 
gling again last week over national political 
finances. In reporting their current posi- 
tion, the Democrats revealed that they 
were still $707,054 in the red, of which 
$295,250 came from Chairman John Jacob 
Raskob. During the last three months 
Mr. Raskob has increased his party’s 
debt to him by $40,000. These figures 
caused the Republican National Commit- 
tee to remark through the convenient 
mouth of West Virginia’s Senator Hat- 
field: “Mr. Raskob is steadily increasing 
the size of the mortgage which he holds 
on the once proud party of Jefferson and 
Jackson.” 

It took the Democratic National Com- 
mittee a week to collect figures for a reply. 
Washington’s Senator Clarence Cleveland 
Dill, as the party’s respondent, pointed 
out that of the $6,541,000 in the 1928 
Republican campaign fund, $2,580,000 was 
contributed by 239 rich men. Said he: 
“The Standard Oil’s contribution was 
$92,500, the automobile manufacturers’ 

225.000, the steel magnates’ $127,000, 
Wall Street’s leading figures’ $305,000. 
. . . Here are the names of 31 men whose 


contributions to elect Hoover reach the 
surprising figure of $698,000. . . . These 
men and these interests have no ‘mort- 
gage’ on the Republican party, it is true. 
They have a strangle hold.” 

Next day to drive home his point Sena- 
tor Dill named 24 men who he said gave 
the G. O. P. $477,000 in 1928 and got 
back from the Treasury, either individu- 
ally or through their corporations, tax 
refunds totalling $114,655,279. Though 
Senator Dill would have great difficulty 
in proving any connection between these 
funds and refunds, his charge was prime 
political ammunition. Large contribu- 
tions and refunds listed among the 24: 
Jeremiah Milbank $25,000 and $891,443; 
the Brothers Van Sweringen $65,000 and 
$353,364; the Rockefellers, father and 
son $50,000 and $8,545,309; William 
Nelson Cromwell $25,000 and $222,652; 
Harvey Firestone $25,000 and $2,960,- 
000; Charles Hayden $25,000 and $1,- 
876,000; the late George Fisher Baker Sr. 
$20,000 and $97,388,915. 

“It pays to be a Republican,” declared 
Senator Dill. “They get their money back 
24,000%.” 
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Young Republicans 

In the big, airy ballroom on the tenth 
floor of Washington’s New Willard Hotel 
assembled for two days last week some 
400 men and women. A few were Negro. 
Many were young. All were Republican. 
They had been called together by ener- 
getic Robert Hendry Lucas, executive di- 
rector of the Republican National Com- 
mittee, for a party “fight talk.” They 
nominally paid their own expenses from 
every State in the Union to be inculcated 
with the Hoover brand of Republicanism. 
As a matter of practical politics, their 
rally marked the Republican National 
Committee’s first mass gesture toward re- 
nominating and re-electing the President. 
The defensive, almost apologetic quality 
of the G. O. P. campaign next year was 
foreshadowed in every speech. 

For all its campus mannerisms, its en- 
thusiasm and noise, this mixed crowd was 
not collegiate at heart. Director Lucas, 
who views higher education with political 
alarm, had carefully picked his Young 
Republican delegates mostly from petty 
job-holders. Last April he said: “Many 
of our universities and colleges are literally 
saturated with Radicalism. Text books, 
classroom lectures and private conversa- 
tions . . . are antagonistic to the tradi- 
tional policies of the Republican party. 
... As it is hopeless to expect a fe- 
form .. . the approach to the young man 
and woman must be made independent of 
our educational system.” 

The program conformed to this concept 
of youthful intelligence. In trite partisan 
speeches, Democrats and Progressives 
were flayed, the Republican tariff extolled, 
the Depression minimized, the Hoover 
policies lauded. Prohibition was silenced 
as an issue. Little or no effort was made 
by the oldsters who ran the meetings to 
freshen up political thought for the 
youngsters. 

Keynoted Senator Simeon Davison Fess, 
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G. O. P. chairman: “When the American 
people realize what President Hoover has 
done for them in the present emergency, 
he will not only be unanimously renomi- 
nated but he will be overwhelmingly re- 
elected. . . . [applause and cheers] .. . 
We should be thankful we have at the 
head of the Government a man who is the 
embodiment of all that is capable, strong, 
patient, sympathetic, protective, conserva- 
tive, purposeful and beneficial. . . .” 

Secretary of Agriculture Arthur Mas- 
tick Hyde set off a ten-minute riot of ap- 
plause, when, coiling his long, lanky legs 
around the microphone stand, he declared: 
“Do you know what a ‘yes but’ man is? 
He’s the fellow who says ‘Yeah, the pro- 
gram’s all right but—,’ ‘Sure, the Presi- 
dent's O.K. but—.’ We’ve got several of 
those fellows in the party and before you 
go home I wish you'd stop in at the War 
Department and get an armful of polo 
mallets. Then, whenever you meet one 
of those fellows, use the mallets. Let’s 
have no buts about it. The President IS 
allright. . . . I doubt if any man has ever 
been subjected to the malice organized to 
the nth degree which he has, but he has 
never raised his voice in complaint. 
There was a time in my life when I was 
a Progressive but I can’t understand what 
there is progressive about running around 
in circles and singing hymns of hate.” 
Quoting Kipling’s “If” at length Secretary 
Hyde concluded: “‘That’s Herbert Hoover, 
your president and mine!” 


Introduced by Director Lucas as “well 
fitted to discuss any phase of politics,” 
John P. Davis, young Massachusetts Ne- 
gro, rose to remark: “With its right hand 


dripping blood, the Democratic party 
lynched Negroes body and soul in the 
South and with its left hand attempted to 
lead us to the polls in the North. Success 
of the Republican party will be in direct 
proportion to the co-operation you white 
Republicans seek with colored Repub- 
licans.”’ 

After a White House reception the 
Young Republicans concluded their rally 
with a four-hour banquet and dance 
(“Good eats and dancing for those who 
indulge,” promised the invitation). The 
young couples were slow in mixing though 
Director Lucas worked hard to make the 
affair pleasantly informal. As everybody 
was having ice cream and cake, the band, 
by some awful mistake, played the Brown 
Derby’s “Sidewalks of New York” which 
all lustily sang. 


STATES & CITIES 


Tennessee Monument 

Last week Tennessee refused to tear 
down its famed monument to prejudice. 
Before the State House of Representatives 
was a bill to abolish the law which for- 
bids discussion of evolution in the public 
schools. Cried the bill’s sponsor: “I’m get- 
ting tired of having people refer to Ten- 
nessee as the State with the monkey 
statute.” Exclaimed another friend of 
evolution: “This law has done more to 
indict the intelligence of Tennessee than 
any bill ever passed.” But the majority 
of Tennessee legislators were neither tired 


nor ashamed. They voted down the anti- 
evolution repealer 58-to-14. 

Six years ago a high-school instructor 
named John Thomas Scopes ambled into 
the drugstore at Dayton, Tenn. There he 














International 
JoHN Tuomas Scopes 


After the soda, came geology, jungle, wife 
and fever. 


met his friend George W. Rappelyea, 
chemist and coal man. Outside a rickety 
old Ford rattled down the dusty main 
street of the village (pop. 1705). The 
Cumberland hills beyond drew a green cir- 
cle around Dayton’s early summer stagna- 
tion. Perched on soda fountain stools, 
Rappelyea and Scopes discussed the 
State’s month-old law against teaching 
evolution. They both believed in the 
theory, loudly agreed the new statute was 
“damn _ nonsense.’”” Lounging  oldsters 
pricked up their ears when Teacher Scopes 
declared he was still using a biology text- 
book which explained the theory of evolu- 
tion and which the State had not recalled. 
Chemist Rappelyea was sure the law, if 
taken to court, could be reduced to an 
absurdity, pitched into oblivion. Teacher 
Scopes guessed it could, too. A bargain 
was struck: Chemist Rappelyea would 
swear out a warrant against his friend for 
violating the anti-evolution law and thus 
force a test of the question. Arm in arm 
they left the drugstore with a plan which 
was, in a few weeks, to develop into one 
of the most amazing trials in U. S. his- 
tory (Time, May 18, 1925 et seq.). 

After his conviction for violating Ten- 
nessee’s “monkey law” and his $100 fine, 
young Scopes went to the University of 
Chicago on funds raised for him by sym- 
pathetic scientists. He specialized in bi- 
ology and geology. He joined the Vene- 
zuela Gulf Oil Co., went deep into remote 
South American Oil fields, married a fel- 
low employee last year. After a serious 
tropical illness he returned to Chicago to 
study for a Ph.D. William Jennings Bryan 
sleeps on a Virginia hillside overlooking 
the Potomac while Dayton has long since 
relapsed to sultry stagnation. 


“Hey, Bilbo!” 

One day last week Linda Gaddy Bilbo, 
tall, thin, grey-haired wife of the stocky 
little pecan-growing Governor of Missis- 
sippi, summoned her Cadillac to the front 
door of the Bilbo home at Poplarville, 
Miss. To her Negro chauffeur, an ex- 
convict pardoned by her husband, she 
named her destination: West Point, N. Y. 
Then away she drove to visit her son, 
Cadet Theodore Gilmore Bilbo Jr., a plebe 
at the U. S. Military Academy. 

Several days later James C. Hall, presi- 
dent of the Master Guides of America, 
was crying up trade, as is his wont, on 
Washington’s Pennsylvania Ave. before 
the White House. He spotted tourists’ 
cars by their out-of-town licenses and 
hailed them with some appropriate local 
epithet. “Hey, Cracker!” he would call 
to Georgians. Tourists from Illinois were 
greeted with “Hey, Capone!” and from 
North Carolina, “Hey, Tar Heel!” When 
Guide Hall saw a big car with a Missis- 
sippi tag rolling toward him, he sung out 
the state cry: “Hey, Bilbo!” 

The car coasted to the curb. Here, 
thought Guide Hall as he ran forward, 
was a fat fee. Out of the car's window 
was stuck a woman’s face, its wrinkles 
beaming delight, its bespectacled brown 
eyes fairly dancing. “How,” she asked, 
“could you tell it?” 

“Tell what?” responded baftied Guide 
Hall. 

“Why, that lam Mrs. Bilbo, of course.” 

Meanwhile Linda Gaddy Bilbo’s hus- 
band stayed on the Poplarville pecan 
plantation while his State went from bad 
to worse financially. A bull-headed little 
man of the Blease-Vardaman stripe, Gov- 
ernor Bilbo continued deaf to pleas to call 
a special session of the Legislature to con- 
sider only fiscal legislation. The rump ses- 
sion last April at which no impeachments 
were promised failed to budge him (Time, 
May 4). The State deficit had passed the 
$3,000,000 mark, was bowling along to- 
ward $7,000,000 by the year’s end. With 
tax collections off, only by hand-to-mouth 
borrowing from lenient bankers could the 
State keep its institutions half-way going. 
A serious crisis is anticipated in December 
when $6,000,000 in State obligations fall 
due. , 

Only Alabama ($1,284) is poorer in per 
capita wealth than Mississippi ($1,376). 
Only South Carolina (55%) has a denser 
Negro population than Mississippi (52% ). 
Only Louisiana and South Carolina are 
more illiterate. Mississippi has the high- 
est birth rate, lowest death rate in the 
South. It was the first state of the Union 
to ratify the 18th Amendment. It is 
cursed with the most virulent form of 
partisan Democratic politics. Its last great 
man: John Sharp Williams. 

Surrounded by his nut trees, Governor 
Bilbo pondered these facts, and others, 
wrote a speech in which he forecast 
Mississippi’s future, told why it got in such 
a bad hole. Later in the week he set forth 
on a typical Bilboan barnstorming trip 
through the State’s swamp towns and 
back-country villages. State law barred 
him from re-election but he was bent on 
picking his own successor. 





FOREIGN NEWS 


RUSSIA 


Spoons, Knives, Forks 


Recently at a Soviet banquet British 
Ambassador Sir Esmond Ovey noticed 
with a start that his fork bore the coat of 
arms of Great Britain, had presumably 
been stolen from the pre-Revolution Brit- 
ish Embassy at Petrograd (Time, May 
II). 

Suave, Sir Esmond made no protest at 
the banquet. Resolute, he exerted quiet 
pressure later. Last week in the British 
House of Commons Capt. Victor Cazalet, 
Oxonian, M. P. who greatly admires 
money, popped this question: 

“Will the Government state how much 
silver plate belonging to the British Em- 
bassy in Russia remains to be found to 
complete the service?” 

Readily answered George Lansbury, His 
Majesty’s First Commissioner of Works: 

“A number of spoons, knives and forks 
have been returned, but the bulk of the 
service dishes, plates and centerpieces is 
still missing.” 

Captain V. C.: “Is there any hope of 
the other articles turning up?” 

Mr. G. L.: “Hope springs eternal, you 
know” (Laughter). 

— 


MENACE! ! Menace? 
THE RED TRADE MENACE. famed 


travel diary of a U. S. reporter in Russia, 
won the 1930 Pulitzer Prize as “the best 
example of correspondence during the 
year” (Trme, May 11). This year Diarist 
Hubert Renfro Knickerbocker, gunning 
again for the Pulitzer Prize, has stalked 
not through Russia but through Europe. 
His bag: Fighting the Red Trade Menace. 

As this series of 24 daily articles closed 
in the New York Evening Post fellow 
news-stalkers warmly congratulated Mr. 
Knickerbocker but flayed the Post for at- 
tempting by sensational headlines to make 
his 24 neat rifle shots sound like a big gun 
cannonade. The essence of Fighting the 
Red Trade Menace is this: Mr. Knicker- 
bocker proves conclusively that no nation 
or group of nations is putting up a real 
fight against Soviet competition or dump- 
ing. 

Fight-Minded Finland. After stalking 
over all Europe, Mr. Knickerbocker found 
only one nation with the seesoo (guts) to 
fight Soviet traders, namely Finland.* In 
Helsingfors, the resolute Finnish populace 
was found to be building poison-gasproof 
rooms in private homes, factories, hotels 
and hospitals. The idea: Leningrad is 
only one hour by plane from Helsingfors. 
At any moment a Soviet air fleet may ap- 
pear over the Finnish capital, loose gas 
bombs. On hotel tables at Helsingfors are 
round green receptacles for coins. A sign 
on each beseeches: “Give your bit for gas 
defense!” 

Refreshing Ryti. Conscientious, metic- 


*“Seesoo, it was explained to me by a Finnish 
scholar,” writes Mr. Knickerbocker, “is simply 
Finnish for that quality which the English call 
‘intestinal fortitude,’ and Americans call ‘guts.’ 
In the Finnish scholar’s terms it is ‘the uncon- 
scious capital of a man after he has exhausted 
his conscious resources.’ ” 
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ulous, Mr. Knickerbocker states that he 
does not think Soviet Russia will attack 
in the near future either Finland or any 
other country. He discounts the Finnish 
gas scare 99%, but he hails Chairman 
Risto Ryti of the Bank of Finland as 
“most refreshing . . . after two months’ 











International 
Risto Ryti 


He is the man who has the seesoo. 


experience of listening to the plaints and 
pleas of businessmen in other parts of 
Europe for governmental protection and 
international protection, but above all for 
protection by somebody else against Rus- 
sian dumping.” 

Mr. Ryti’s advice to businessmen is: 
“Protect yourselves. Undersell the Rus- 
sians!” 

Said he: “We [Finns] cannot withdraw 
from the [lumber] market. We must fight 
for it. But people say that we cannot 
compete with Russia owing to the eco- 
nomic methods employed by that country. 
We must, however, do so, and we can do 
so with hopes of success. We have many 
technical advantages. Our forests are 
better situated, our waterways are better 
and shorter, our men and horses are better 
provisioned, and the skill and efficiency of 
our workers are higher than those of the 
conscripted workers of Russia. 

“Even Russia does not get her timber 
for nothing, and the deeper they cut the 
further they must go for their timber, and 
even if Russia cared nothing for making 
profit the fall in the price of timber comes 
at a very inconvenient time for her. Its 
effect on the success or non-success of the 
Five-Year Plan can be great. 

“Every fall in timber prices will affect 
Russia’s trade balance and hinder the real- 
ization of the Five-Year Plan.” 

Ironically Mr. Knickerbocker notes that 
even fight-minded, lumber-growing Finland 
bought $2,000,000 worth of Soviet timber 
last year, although “this, it was explained 
to me, was nearly all bought by one man, 
who has been severely criticized for doing 
so. 


Thus even Finland, in which alone Mr. 
Knickerbocker found the guts to fight, is 
not presenting a united fight-front to 
Soviet competition. 

Is There a Menace? On his travels Mr. 
Knickerbocker saw such menacing sights 
as 14 kinds of Soviet spaghetti undersell- 
ing the Italian product in Milan. He saw 
at Riga, Latvia, a Soviet-built Fordson 
tractor offered at a lower price than the 
genuine Fordson. But Mr. Knickerbocker 
did not conclude that either Henry Ford 
or the Italian spaghetti industry is “men- 
aced.” 

Mr. Ford, as able, meticulous Mr. 
Knickerbocker learned, has protested to 
the Soviet Government, with the result 
that Soviet-built Fordsons will probably 
not be sold outside Russia—not at least 
until Mr. Ford has fulfilled his $30,000,000 
contract with Moscow, thus strengthening 
by that much the Soviet Power. Thus if 
Henry Ford is potentially menaced by 
Soviet Russia, he is now asking as loud as 
he can for what he is going to get. 

In Italy, Mr. Knickerbocker reported, 
the ordinary businessman has never heard 
of the Five-Year Plan. // Duce favors 
trade with Russia. He controls the Italian 
press. 

In the Netherlands, too, Mr. Knicker- 
bocker found shrewd Dutchmen only too 
content to buy whatever Russians will 
dump cheap. 

Tory Hypocrites. In Great Britain, 
U. S. Reporter Knickerbocker reported 
hypocrisy: Tories squawking in the House 
of Commons about Soviet dumping of a 
few tons of candy, soap and “two ship- 
loads of butter”; but the same Tory ele- 
ment eager to sell spinning and weaving 
machinery to Soviet Russia which, even- 
tually, must depress further the sore- 
depressed textile industry of Lancashire. 
This depression Mr. Knickerbocker 
dramatized thus: in 1913 exports of British 
cotton piece goods exceeded seven billion 
square yards; last year they were less 
than two and one-half billion square yards! 


Much of this drop was due of course to 
St. Gandhi’s Indian boycott of British 
goods. Commander Locker - Lampson, 
British M. P. (Conservative) has said 
(without adducing a shadow of proof): 
“Russian rubles would be found in the 
pockets of Mr. Gandhi if he wore breeches 
like the rest of us!” Ably Mr. Knicker- 
bocker notes that British Tories always 
thus hurl their anti-Soviet charges without 
proof, that Laborite MacDonald is one of 
the few statesmen to document what he 
says about Russia. 


Conclusion. “All the important na- 
tions of Europe,” Mr. Knickerbocker con- 
cludes, “have embraced ‘the Red Trade 
Menace. . America is scarcely more 
popular as a commercial force in Europe 
than is the Soviet Union, and if Europe 
were to achieve the incredible and unite 
it would unite as well against the United 
States as against Soviet Russia. ... | 

“Not one great European nation or Im- 
portant taker of Soviet goods has put 
down an embargo, nor has this investiga- 
tion revealed the slightest likelihood that 
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they will do so. . . . They have not put 
down embargoes because the majority in- 
terests and majority of population of 
Europe have not suffered but benefited by 
cheap Soviet oil and timber. They have 
not done so because Soviet exports hit al- 
most no country in its home markets but 
only in its foreign markets, over which 
it has no control.” 

As a final fillip to his series, Mr. 
Knickerbocker expresses confidence that 
Europe has abandoned or will abandon or 
has never tried such weapons as: 1) War; 
2) Embargo; 3) Import restriction by li- 
cense; 4) Setting up a Capitalist foreign 
trade monopoly to oppose the Soviet for- 
eign trade monopoly. 

“There remains,” declares Pulitzer 
Prizer Knickerbocker, “Solution No. 5: 
unrestricted trade with the Soviet Union. 
This, in substance, is Europe’s choice.” 


SPAIN 


Wisdom in Reverse 

Spain’s most “picturesque” citizens— 
her most old fashioned ones—inhabit the 
sunny southlands upon which are sprinkled 
such romantic cities as Seville, Granada, 
Cordoba, Cadiz. In joint session at Seville 
last week the governors of Spain’s sunniest 
provinces decided that something must be 
done at once to end unemployment. 

They did that something. They decreed 
that hereafter “no tractor or other me- 
chanical farm implement” shall be used 
in southern Spain. With farm machinery 
at a standstill there will be work for many, 
many farmhands—so reasoned the pic- 
turesque governors. Their decree, of 
course, is Russia’s Five Year Plan in re- 
verse. Spain has just become a Republic, 
but her sunny south is incurably re- 
actionary. 


Jews Free 
Every child knows the couplet : 
In fourteen hundred and ninety-two 
Columbus sailed the ocean blue. 


But not every child knows that, 


In fourteen hundred and ninety-two 

Spain banished each and every Jew. 

On her knees (a few months before Co- 
lumbus sighted America) pious Queen Isa- 
bella implored the blessing of Heaven for 
a royal edict by which King Ferdinand: 
1\ banished all Jews and other heretics 
from Spain; 2) decreed that his remaining 
subjects must actively practice the Cath- 
olic religion. 

Tireless Torquemada was appointed by 
Ferdinand & Isabella to enforce the de- 
cree as Grand Inquisitor. He and his Holy 
Inquisition succeeded as few men have 
ever succeeded since the world began. 
Their work endured for more than 400 
years. Not until last week was a Jewish 
oe married by a rabbi in Madrid “pub- 
icly.” 

The term is relative. Moses Cohen, 29, 
was married in his apartment to Rachel 
Ventura, 22, “publicly” in the sense that 
their intention was known. They were 
married “privately” in the sense that 
Moses Cohen’s apartment is above a res- 
taurant and a modiste shop and all Moses 


Cohen’s window curtains were tightly 
drawn “because of the heat.” There being 
no rabbi in Spain, the service was per- 
formed by a Moroccan banker, Rabbi 
Menahan Corias. 

As a test case the wedding was a suc- 
cess. There was no riot. Said the bride, 
leaning on Moses Cohen’s arm, “We are 











Pore Prius XI 


“Thank God that His Holiness rules .. . 
so valiantly”—Cardinal Hayes 


both descendants of Jewish families who 
were expelled from Spain in the time of 
Queen Isabella.” 

Thus people realized, last week, the 
unique continuity of Grand Inquisitor 
Torquemada’s work in Spain. Queen Isa- 
bella was no more and possibly less pious 
than His Most Catholic Majesty King 
Alfonso XIII, now ousted (True, April 
27). In every crisis Alfonso XIII turned 
for intercession to the Holy Virgin. When 
a Cabinet was sworn in by His Majesty 
it was always before the Crucifix and two 
twinkling candles (Time, March 2). He 
never permitted Protestants to build places 
of worship in Spain in the form of a 
church or to advertise or indicate by any 
sign the places where they did worship. 
Jews, more harshly treated, had but three 
secret synagogs in all Spain. Celebration 
of a Jewish marriage was a criminal of- 
fense. 

Jews believe that Catholic Alcala Za- 
mora, Spain’s new Provisional President, 
has in his veins a trace of Jewish blood. 
Last week when Pedro Cardinal Segura y 
Saenz, Archbishop of Toledo, returned 
from a visit to Pope Pius XI and at- 
tempted to slip into Spain, he was caught 
by police of the Zamora Government, de- 
tained under virtual arrest at Guadalajara, 
“asked to leave Spain.” 


ITALY-PAPAL STATE 
Pontiff’s Week 

@ Through his local bishops Pope Pius 
XI placed under interdict (cut off from 
rites of Mother Church) the towns of 
Afragola, Nicartro and Mirabella last 
week. Well these townsmen knew that 
Jl Duce had closed Catholic clubs through- 
out Italy (Time, June 8) and that J/ Papa 
had forbidden religious processions as a 
protest gesture. But Duce or no Duce, 
Papa or no Papa, the townsmen paraded 
their saints. 

Worst offender against Pius XI was 
Afragola (population 50,000). A mob of 
5,000 rushed the local monastery, de- 
manded the wooden statue of St. Anthony 
with intent to parade it. 

Monks slammed the monastery doors 
in the mob’s face. Cursing the monks, 
the scalawags rushed off to a carpenter 
shop where another statue of St. Anthony 
was roughly hewn. This they paraded 
cheering, praying, stuffed a hole in the 
statue’s side with paper money (some of 
it U. S. dollar bills sent home by emi- 
grants). 

@ Padua has just built two new hotels. 
hopes for big pilgrim trade during the 
7ooth Anniversary Year of St. Anthony 
of Padua which began last week. Pil- 
grims particularly like parades. But 
Padua obeyed the order of Pius XI: “No 
parades!” 

@ Italy is the Pope’s footstool but the 
world is his parish. To the Vatican last 
week came ex-Empress Zita of Austria- 
Hungary. It was necessary for the Pope 
to listen for hours to her plans to revive 
the Hungarian crown (once a bulwark of 
the Papacy) in favor of her handsome 
young son “Little Otto” (Time, Dec. 1). 
@ Pope Pius does not propose to be 
treated by Orthodox Princess Ileana of 
Rumania and her mother Dowager Queen 
Marie as he was by Orthodox Tsar Boris 
of Bulgaria. His Orthodox Majesty, after 
marrying a daughter of Catholic King 
Vittorio Emanuele in Italy by Papal Dis- 
pensation (Time, Nov. 3), remarried 
his Tsarina in Sofia with Orthodox rites 
(Time, Nov. 10). 

Last week Pius XI granted dispensa- 
tions for the marriage of Rumania’s Ortho- 
dox Ileana to Austria’s Catholic Archduke 
Anton von Habsburg with two limitations: 
there must be only one marriage (Catho- 
lic); and Orthodox Ileana must rear all 
children she may have as Catholics. 

@ Hot home to the Pontiff from Lithua- 
nia came Papal Internuncio Monsignor 
Bartolini whom the Lithuanian Govern- 
ment had declared persona non grata. 
Despatches from Kovno, Lithuanian Capi- 
tal, accused Monsignor Bartolini of “in- 
terfering in Lithuanian cultural and edu- 
cational affairs.” 

@ Mrs. Nicholas Frederic Brady, execu- 
tive chairman of the U. S. Girl Scouts, 
had audience with His Holiness. 

@ From Manhattan, Patrick Cardinal 
Hayes cabled “. . . Thank God that His 
Holiness rules the Church of God so val- 
iantly. 
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NORWAY 


Porsgrund Outrage 


In law-abiding Norway mob resistance 
to policemen is all but unknown. Sud- 
denly last week 1,000 water front workers, 
on strike at Porsgrund, grew ugly, resisted 
120 policemen, drove them back and back 
until they took refuge in a factory. 

So alarmed in Oslo was Norwegian 
Premier Ludvig Kolstad by this outrage 
that he despatched to Porsgrund two 
destroyers, two minelayers, a company of 
the Royal Guard, a machine gun battery 
and police bomb squads. Not content 
with even these precautions, Premier 
Kolstad called conscripts in and around 
Porsgrund, thereby compelling a majority 
of the 1,000 strikers into the Norwegian 
Army. Should they resist further, they 
could be shot as deserters. 

In Oslo 500 Communists, enraged by 
he Premier’s stern action, mobbed and 
seriously injured four policemen. 

The Government has good reason to be 
jumpy. For the last two months Norway 
has been weathering a nationwide lockout 
imposed by well-organized employers to 
force super-organized labor unions to 
accept wage cuts of 15%. 

Last week Norwegian union funds were 
just beginning to run low, Norwegian 
union leaders were trying to borrow from 
Danish and Swedish unions. 

Norwegian industries at a standstill last 
week were: shipyards, textiles, leather, 
tobacco, pulp, paper, rubber, soap, shoes, 
electro-chemicals, chocolate, clothing, saw- 
mills, building trades, electrical and print- 
ing industries. 


JUGOSLAVIA 


Caged Pribichevich 

In Belgrade last week sleek, bespec- 
tacled, fussily-dressed King Alexander was 
hotly besieged by his former family 
friends the Pribicheviches. 

Milan Pribichevich, Valerian Pribiche- 
vich, Adam Pribichevich—potent brothers 
all—all demanded audience at the Royal 
Palace. Telegrams poured in from mem- 
bers of the Independent (“Pribichevich’’) 
Democratic party. But to all appeals King 
Alexander remained deaf. He would not, 
to please the Three Brothers Pribichevich, 
release from custody last week Brother 
No. 4: that great Croatian Statesman 
Svetozar Pribichevich, “one of the found- 
ers of Jugoslavia” (founded 1920). 

The custody in which Brother Svetozar 
Pribichevich languished was peculiar. He 
was not in jail, but in a hospital. He did 
not particularly mind being in a hospital. 
What enraged all the Pribicheviches was 
the Government’s announced resolve to 
banish Brother Svetozar Pribichevich for 
a second time to the tiny Serbian village 
of Brus, 20 miles from the nearest rail- 
way. When told last week that he would 
be sent back to Brus, Svetozar Pribiche- 
vich, a small, lean man, dramatically went 
on a hunger strike. 

Wailed Mme Bosilka Pribichevich: 
“My Svetozar will die! He will die!” 

“Svetozar,” cried Col. Milan Pribiche- 
vich, “will die rather than yield!” 


“Svetozar will never yield to the Dic- 
tatorship!” cried Adam Pribichevich. 

By “the Dictatorship” is meant King 
Alexander’s concentration of almost all 
power in the hands of himself and hard- 
eyed, hard-jawed General Pera Zivko- 
vitch, Prime Minister (Time, Feb. 11, 
1929). When Founder Svetozar Pribiche- 
vich saw the Croats playing a poor second 
to the Serbs in the new government, he 
promptly protested, was banished to Brus. 
There he would have remained but for 
another, a more potent founder: Pro- 
fessor Thomas Garrigue Masaryk. 

Professor Masaryk founded not Jugo- 
slavia but neighboring Czechoslovakia of 
which he has been first and only President. 
Founders, he thinks, should stand together 
like kings. Banish one founder and you 


FRANCE 
13th President 


In the sumptuous palace of a courtesan 
(Madame de Pompadour) the 13th Presi- 
dent of France was inaugurated on Satur- 
day the 13th last week, swore no oath, 
placed his finger tips upon no Bible. 

Women had no part in the Presidential 
drama. Mme Doumergue, 12-day bride 
of the outgoing President, impatiently 
awaited the bridegroom at her rural es- 
tate near Toulouse. Mme Doumer, wife 


of the incoming President, ate lunch with 
her husband on the great day—no more. 
At 2 p. m. a cavalcade of the Garde 
Républicaine pranced and clattered up to 
the Little Luxembourg Palace, in which 
are the sumptuous apartments of the 

















Underwood & Underwood 


THE PRESIDENT OF FRANCE, WIFE & GRANDDAUGHTERS 


When food was scarce, he was poor. 


injure the dignity, the prestige of all 
founders. 

Sternly President Masaryk intimated to 
King Alexander that it simply would not 
do to keep Svetozar Pribichevich at Brus. 
Result: he was transferred to the Bel- 
grade Hospital, one of the cleanest and 
most pleasant places in Belgrade. To help 
her husband get out Mme Bosilka Pribi- 
chevich presently announced: “I have 
gone on a hunger strike” 

“So have I!” promptly declared Colonel 
Milan Pribichevich. 

“We have also!” cried Adam Pribiche- 
vich next day, speaking for himself and 
Valerian Pribichevich. 

Jugoslav papers, barred by the Gov- 
ernment from printing a single word of 
Pribichevich news, printed column-long 
stories last week about how King Alexan- 
der was making a “triumphant tour of 
upper Croatia.” 


President of the Senate. Here Mme and 
M. Paui Doumer have lived for the past 
four years. Last week, only four days be- 
fore President-Elect Doumer’s inaugural, 
he resigned as President of the Senate 
(which elected as its new President Sena- 
tor Albert Lebrun). As the horses stamped 
and swished their tails in the courtyard 
last week, Premier Pierre Laval arrived. 
He and President-Elect Doumer then mo- 
tored slowly (so that the Garde Républi- 
caine could keep up) to the Palace of the 
Elysée. 

In this palace have slept Madame de 
Pompadour, the Emperor Franz Josef, 
Tsar Alexander I, Queen Victoria and the 
Sultan Abdul Aziz—though not all at the 
same time. Here Napoleon Bonaparte 
signed his second abdication as Emperor 
of the French. Here since 1873 have slept 
the twelve Presidents of the French Re- 
public. 
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Two have died in office: Sadi Carnot 
and Félix Faure. Six have resigned: 
Adolphe Thiers (1st President), Marshal 
MacMahon and Alexandre Millerand un- 
der political pressure; Jules Grevy be- 
cause of scandalous traffic by his son-in- 
law in Legion of Honor decorations; Jean 
Casimir-Périer because he was “irked by 
the restrictions upon the President”; and 
Paul Deschanel when his health broke 
down. 

Only four of the twelve Presidents have 
completed their seven-year terms: Emile 
Loubet, Armand  Falli¢res, Raymond 
Poincaré and Gaston Doumergue. If the 
President is a snooper he can have great 
fun—for a duplicate of every letter, tele- 
gram or cablegram received by the 
French Foreign Office goes by right and 
custom to the Elysée. 

At the Elysée as the Garde Républi- 
caine clattered up last week, MM. Doumer 
and Laval alighted, there waited impa- 
tiently Bridegroom Doumergue. He was 
not going to stay for the whole ceremony, 
had given fair warning that he would make 
the next train for Toulouse. 

Solemnly Doumer faced Doumergue. In 
one minute flat the retiring President made 
his speech of welcome. In one minute flat 
the new President replied. Both then 
signed a document which officially trans- 
ferred the Presidential Mandate. But that 
was not all. 

Portentously the Grand Chancellor of 
the Legion of Honor, General Yvon Du- 
bail, approached President Doumer bear- 
ing the red cordon and Grand Collar of 
the Legion of Honor, a collar made of 15 
gold medallions, 13 of them inscribed with 
the name of a President of France. 

“Monsieur le President,’ said General 
Dubail, bestowing the cordon and collar 
on M. Doumer, “we recognize you as 
Grand Master of the Legion of Honor.” 

Man can say no more. Conceived by 
the Emperor Napoleon, the Legion of 
Honor is French honor incarnate—and to 
the Latin honor is all. As a supreme 
honor to Emperor Napoleon the original 
Grand Collar reposes in his tomb. The 
President of France wears only a dupli- 
cate. Man can do no more. 

“I was Hungry.” Off to catch his train 
dashed Bridegroom Doumergue. Thus he 
broke the tradition that the retiring Presi- 
dent drives with the new President to call 
formally upon the “Mayor of Paris” 
(President of the Municipal Council), 
Count Jean de Castellane at the “City 
Hall” (Hotel de Ville). 

In his fairly long speech at the Hotel 
de Ville, last week, white-haired, white- 
bearded President Doumer recalled the 
fall of Sedan in 1870 and the ensuing 
siege of Paris. 

“I was in Paris then,” said M. le Presi- 
dent who was born in Auvergne, “and I 
was hungry. Food during the siege was 
Scarce and dear. I was a boy and I was 
a 

“In 1914, as a’man already old, I was 
witness to the courage, gayety and forti- 
tude of Paris under the German bombard- 
ment!” 

Back to the Elysée drove President 
Doumer to receive the resignation of Pre- 


mier Laval and his Cabinet. As custom 
decrees M. Doumer asked M. Laval to 
form on the spot a “new” Cabinet ex- 
actly like the old. He did so. He could 
then say: “I have been twice Premier of 
France.” 

Enter Madame Doumer—as the states- 
men depart. This good lady declined last 
week to move at once into the Elysée. By 
her actions, not by words, she showed that 
she thought M. Doumergue during his six 
years and 114 months of bachelor resi- 
dence at the Elysée had been about as 
good a housekeeper as most bachelors are. 

The Doumers did not actually move in 
until the Elysée had been furiously swept, 
scrubbed, dusted for two days. After this 
preliminary assault, General Housekeeper 
Mme Doumer will lead a frontal attack 
on the old palace by painters, paperers, 
floor-waxers, basement-scrubbers, water- 
spout fixers. 


GERMANY 


Ballyhooer’s Return 

Exactly what Chancellor Heinrich 
Briining might have expected when he 
ballyhooed Germany’s fiscal depression 
and growing radicalism on his visit to 
England, came to pass last week. 

Citizens of the U. S.—world’s quick- 
est reactors to ballyhoo—instantly began 
withdrawing short term credits from Ger- 
many. During the week it was estimated 
that $100,000.000 of U. S. credits were 
withdrawn. German businessmen were 
furious. Stocks fell on Berlin ‘change. In 
certain Berlin banking circles U. S. corre- 
spondents were told: 

“Your bankers have no nerve. It is a 
world calamity that America dominates 
the money market. Your bankers, who 
deplore a run on their banks at home, are 
starting an irresponsible run of their own 
on Germany.” 

“Briining crack up!” To take a calm 
view of the Germany which faced Chan- 
cellor Heinrich Briining and Foreign Min- 
ister Julius Curtius on their return to 
Berlin last week indeed took nerve. 

The German press, virtually without 
exception, was thundering against Chan- 
cellor Briining’s “emergency decree,” is- 
sued in his absence by President von 
Hindenburg. Its upping of the income tax, 
gasoline tax, tobacco tax: its slashing of 
the wages of state employes and the un- 
employment dole; finally an impression 
that “Iron Cross” Briining had written his 
decree with a ruthlessness fanatic & un- 
feeling—all this profoundly displeased the 
German populace. 

In Berlin it was not necessary to bar- 
ricade any streets against rioters. In Ham- 
burg, Kassel and Frankfurt-am-Main it 
was. 

In Kassel a policeman was killed and a 
go-year-old shoemaker shot dead as he 
watched the riot from his window. In 
Hamburg five people were wounded. In 
Bremen rioters stoned policemen, bela- 
bored them with short lengths of drain- 
pipe. In Miihlheim six Communists and a 
police captain were seriously injured. In 
Berlin order was preserved and bloodshed 


prevented only by heroic measures. Ex- 
ample: when i2,000 Communists mass met 
at the Sportspalast, perspiring policemen 
patted and searched every one of the 
12,000 for arms. As Drs. Briining and 
Curtius rode through Berlin on their re- 
turn Fascists jeered them yelling: 

“Germany wake up! Briining 
up!” 

“Freedom & Bread!”’ Not without rea- 
son is Dr. Briining called new Germany's 
“Tron Chancellor.” He stood like iron 
against demands from his own Catholic 
Center Party that Dr. Curtius be “sacri- 
ficed’” to the mob, dropped from the 
Cabinet. 


crack 


Even Dr. Curtius’ own People’s Party 
seemed to want to get rid of him (his 
popularity has waned since he “bungled” 
the Austro-German customs — union 
scheme). At a hectic midnight meeting 
the People’s Party caucus ignored pleas by 
Dr. Curtius and President Luther of the 
Reichsbank, voted stubbornly and_ con- 
trarily to desert the Briining Cabinet, de- 
sert Dr. Curtius and go into Opposition. 
That amazing act shook the Iron Chancel- 
lor’s nerve. He began to hint to the Social- 
ists (Germany’s largest party) that his 
emergency decree is “subject to amend- 
ment.” 

Leaving this bait behind, Chancellor 
Briining hopped onto a train for Neudeck 
in East Prussia. -There among very green 
trees stands a very red house, built of 
old red tiles and red plaster by direction 
of its occupant, Old Paul von Hindenburg. 

Earnestly President and Chancellor 
talked. There was stirring, they knew, 
among the politicians in Berlin a demand 
that the Reichstag—now in recess—be 
convened. Should this be done it would 
upset the Briining program of ruling Ger- 
many by Presidéntial decree as a semi- 
dictator while the Reichstag is not in ses- 
sion. Young Heinrich, 46, told Old Paul, 
83, that the steering committee of the 
Reichstag was about equally divided as 
to whether the Reichstag should be called 
or not. What to do? 


Old Paul did all he could. He sent 
Young Heinrich back to Berlin with the 
word that HINDENBURG did NOT fa- 
vor convening the Reichstag. As the steer- 
ing committee prepared to meet, it faced 
not only the President’s potent advice 
but a‘dire threat by Dr. Briining. Des- 
perately he threatened to dissolve the 
Reichstag rather than allow it to meet. 


This would mean new elections—with 
Germany in ferment. It would certainly 
mean large Communist gains, might mean 
a Fascist landslide.* In his Munich baili- 
wick last week Fascist Adolf Hitler said: 
“On the day of [Fascist] victory the Ger- 
man people will be given a new emergency 
decree which will put them in a position to 
say: 

“We won’t pay any longer, for the 
Germany of today is different from the 
Germany of yesterday. Dire distress 
brought us back to our senses and therein 
lies our power and might and our right to 
freedom and bread!’ ” 


*The Fascist Party is already second largest. 











RUMANIA 
“Modern Kingship” 

Closer and closer last week, Carol II 
edged from Kingship to Dictatorship. He 
announced that hereafter he will attend 
every session of the Cabinet. He called 
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Macpa Lupescu 





Majesties haggled. 


to his royal palace his old leering tutor, 
Professor Nicholas Jorga (the new Prime 
Minister) and other members of the new 
Cabinet. To them he said: “I have now 
found a group of men—yourselves—with 
whose co-operation I hope to realize my 
ideals!” 

To this Premier Jorga, wel! coached, re- 
sponded: “Your Majesty’s activities will 
not be restricted by any respect for ob- 
solete formalities. . . . Modern kingship 
is founded, in the first place, upon the 
concentration in itself of forces for the 
good of the country. . . . Consequently, 
it is necessary to sweep away pseudo- 
democratic prejudices, for every politician 
realizes that a group of altruistic but wise 
men can achieve much more than the 
whole structure of a democracy... .” 

The first act of the altruistic-but-wise 
men and King Carol last week was to de- 
cree that hereafter 10% shall be the max- 
imum interest payable by any rural debtor 
in Rumania. ‘Heretofore village loan 
sharks have bled many a_ hard-pressed 
farmer to economic death by loans at 60% 
plus. 
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Magda v. Helen 


World’s No. 1 courtesan today is Mme 
Magda Lupescu, red-haired Jewish mis- 
tress of King Carol ITI. 

Pressure by Courtesan Magda to oust 
Queen Helen (not merely from power but 
physically from Rumania) has been merci- 
less for months. Not long ago an English 
friend of the hard-pressed Queen received 
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word from her that “surrender seems in- 
evitable.” Last week Bucharest buzzed 
with the rumored terms of surrender: 
Queen Helen was said to have demanded 
a capital sum which would yield $40,000 
in annual interest. His Majesty was said 
to be beating Her Majesty down, offering 
“$40,000 a year guaranteed by the Ru- 
manian Government”—a totally different 
thing. 

By no means rich is the mother of King 
Carol’s private secretary. But last week 
this good woman bought a palace in Bu- 
charest for $65,000. It is intended, af- 
firmed rumor, for Courtesan Magda. No 
lover of stuffy boudoirs, this healthy, ac- 
tive woman, daughter of a Jewish junk- 
man named Wolff, who became Carol’s 
mistress in 1919, is happiest in the out- 
of-doors. Therefore a small army of la- 
borers was promptly put to work at alter- 
ing the palace, re-landscaping its hand- 
some park. 


BULGARIA 


Rain 
Throughout Bulgaria last week it rained. 
Score: 

Bulgarian bridges swept away by floods: 
50. 
Bulgarians drowned in the floods: 15. 
Bulgarians struck dead by lightning: 10. 


TURKEY 
Coffee Quarrel 

At the Battle of Magnesia in 190 B.c. 
two potent Roman legions worsted the 
hordes of King Antiochus, won the de- 
cisive victory which placed all Asia Minor 
under the Pax Romana. 

Last week in ancient Magnesia (called 
Minissa by modern Turks) irate coffee 
house owners banged shut the doors of 
their coffee houses, bolted, barred and 
made them fast. 

Magnesians, to whom a coffee house is 
the equivalent of a saloon (pious Moham- 
medans are total abstainers), wandered 
wistfully about the streets, gossipped 
loudly, cursed Dictator Mustafa Kemal 
Pasha under their breath. 

By the Dictator’s decree, a tax equiva- 
lent to two U. S. cents has been laid on 
each cup of coffee served in a Turkish 
coffee house. Dictator Kemal, not pious, 
tipples champagne frequently. So potent 
is he, however, that last week only ancient 
Magnesia resisted the coffee tax. In all 
Turkey, only Magnesian coffee houses 
were shut. 


VENEZUELA 
Gomez’ Joke 


In Venezuela gnarled, 74-year-old Gen- 
eral Juan Vicente Gomez is still IT. By 
a freak Constitutional amendment (passed 
at his behest) he is Commander-in-Chief 
of the Army and is not responsible to the 
President of Venezuela. Presumably by 
General Gomez’ order last week the Vene- 
zuelan Congress demanded, received and 
accepted by unanimous vote the resigna- 
tion of President Juan Bautista Perez. 
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elected only two years ago for a seven- 
year term. 

In Peru, where Dictator Augusto B. 
Leguia was last year deposed (Time, Sept. 
8) a leading Lima paper La Prensa com- 
mented last week: “General Gomez makes 
‘Presidents’ and maintains them in office 
until he is bored by the joke. . . . Joking 
aside, the tyranny in Venezuela has such 
a grotesque aspect that we must congratu- 
late ourselves that even in the worst of the 
Leguia régime we did not have anything 


like it!” 
JAPAN 


Canal’s Kahn 


The South Manchuria Railway is Ja- 
pan’s Panama Canal. She holds it by 
treaty & might. It is a vital artery of 
Japan’s trade, tapping the rich Chinese 
territory of Manchuria in which so many 
thousands of Japanese farmers have set- 
tled. Japan ought to have done years 
ago what she did last week—namely, ap- 
pointed a President of the South Man- 
churia Railway who is above party strife. 

Previous presidents have been appointed 
by their party when it won control of the 






































dnternational 
Count UCHIDA 


No railroader is nobler. 


Government, have lost their jobs when 
the Opposition party managed to seize 
power. But last week Japan made Presi- 
dent of the South Manchuria Railway her 
august, aloof Count Yasuya Uchida. 

The Count, who reminds one of 4 
Japanese Otto Kahn, dresses with ex- 
treme care, has exquisite taste & tact, has 
been thrice Foreign Minister. He has also 
been a member of the Son of Heavens 
august Privy Council. He is above party 
and by far the highest ranking citizen of 
Japan ever placed in charge of her Pan- 
ama Canal. 

Tastefully, tactfully Count Uchida said 
last week: ‘My policies are three: preset- 
vation of Manchuria from civil war; a 
open door to trade and enterprise; and 
maintenance of Japan’s treaty rights.” 
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CHINA 
“A Cantonese, Suh!” 


Dr. C. C. Wu is a Chinese southern 
gentleman. 

Southern gentlemen are alike in this 
toast: the South, may she always be right; 
but the South right or wrong. 

Last week Dr. C. C. Wu, Chinese Min- 
ister at Washington, did a Robert E. Lee. 
Since 1929 he has represented the “Chi- 
nese Government” which is the “Nanking 
Government’”—Nanking being a city in 
central China. Recently China’s southern 
gentlemen in Canton staged a revolution 
(Tre, May 11), set up their own “Chi- 
nese Government.” 

As a southern gentleman Dr. Wu could 
only do what he did last week. He re- 
signed as the Minister in Washington of 
central Nanking. 

“IT am a Cantonese,” he explained, 
simply, as one explains, “I am a Virginian, 
Suh,” 


? 
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Canton’s Week 


@ Japan recognized the new revolutionary 
“Chinese Government” at Canton last 
week as a government de facto. 
@ Great Britain held up at Hongkong 
$1,000,000 worth of munitions consigned 
to Canton. 
@ Relations between the three-week-old 
Canton Government and _ three-year-old 
Nanking Government (the one recognized 
as the de jure Government of China by 
all Great Powers) settled down last week 
to a threat of war plus an agreement to 
divide customs revenues. 

While protesting the iniquity of Can- 
ton, Nanking agreed nevertheless to let 





Underwood & Underwood 
KENTUCKY’S CHAN 
. Still spoiling. 


the Southerners collect customs revenues 
in their area without hindrance. 

Nanking’s purpose in thus yielding what 
Canton had already seized was merely to 
Preserve intact, so far as possible, the 
complicated customs collection machinery 


in which numerous foreign experts func- 
tion as important cogs. Cog A. C. E. 
Braud, the English Customs Commissioner 
at Canton, squeaked: “I accept this new 
arrangement under protest.” 

@ Morris Abraham Cohen, English-born 
Jewish trick-shot pistol expert, was ga- 
zetted by the Canton Government last 
week a Brigadier General. Brigadier Gen- 
eral Cohen says he was born in London, 
says it with the accent and gestures of a 
New York East Sider. From 1921 until 
the death of great Dr. Sun Yat-sen in 
1925, “Sure Shot” Cohen was the personal 
bodyguard of the Father of the Chinese 
Republic. 

With General Cohen there also deserted 
to the new Canton Government last week 
Ace Bert Hall of Bowling Green, Ky. In 
1913 Aviator Hall and his mechanic were 
Turkey’s two-man air force in the Balkan 
War. When the World War broke Aviator 
Hall was in Paris, joined the Foreign Le- 
gion, left it later to help found the famed 
Lafayette Escadrille. He shot down nine 
German planes, was decorated seven times 
by Allied Governments. Aged 50 he is 
still spoiling for fights, picks plenty in 
China, where he is “General Chan.” 

Until recently “General Chan” fought 
for Nanking under General ‘Chang Hui- 
chang, Commander-in-chief of the Nan- 
king air force. Last week in Canton Gen- 
eral Chang Hui-chang took office as 
Commander-in-chief of the Canton air 
force. Cried loyal “General Chan,” “Our 
Canton air force is superior to Nanking’s, 
both in pilots and in number of planes!” 


—_>—— 


Ww 
New President, New Slaughter 

Marshal Chiang Kai-shek was re-elected 
President of China last week—not by the 
Chinese people, for they have no vote, but 
by the fifth Congress of his “People’s 
Party” in Nanking. 

Up to last week President Chiang had 
not kept his promise to march inland from 
Nanking and exterminate China’s Com- 
munist Generals or personally die in the 
attempt. But last week Chiang’s Govern- 
ment admitted that the Communist Gener- 
als have recently “slaughtered or otherwise 
disposed of 20,000 Government troops in 
a series of encounters in Kiangsi, Hunan 
and Fukien provinces.”’ Promiser Chiang 
promised to send 200,000 troops to rout 
the Reds. 

Re-elected with President Chiang was 
his great fiscal backer Finance Minister 
T. V. Soong, potent Shanghai banker and 
head of the “Soong Dynasty” which rules 
all central China from behind what its 
enemies call “Nanking’s rococo facade.” 


Dastard & Venerable Mother 

China’s No. 1 dastard, Marshal Chang 
Tsung-chang, who robbed & raped his 
way around and around famed Shantung 
province two years ago (Time, April 8, 
1929), emerged last week from his re- 
tirement at Beppu, Japanese hot-spring 
resort. 

Traveling with a suite which included 
his Venerable Mother, three of his numer- 
ous wives, half a dozen of his staff mem- 
bers and his suites, Marshal Chang 


steamed over to Dairen, Manchuria—his 
usual jumping off place for a plunder-raid 
on China. 

To meet Dastard Chang in Dairen came 
representatives of China’s two highest- 
minded, purest-hearted itinerant warriors: 
the “Christian Marshal’ Feng Yu-hsiang, 
and Marshal Yen Hsi-shan, former 
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CHAMPION BAD CHINAMAN 


Except for having shot the Emperor’s 
cousin, his recent behavior has been 
exemplary. 

“Model Governor” of Shansi Province 

(Time, Sept. 29). 

Previously, high-minded, pure-hearted 
Feng & Yen have fought Chang. But last 
week they seemed to have something to 
discuss with the-dastard, extorter, mass- 
murderer and Champion Bad Chinaman. 
Marshal Chang’s behavior in Japan has 
been exemplary except for having shot, 
from the window of his hotel, the ex- 
Emperor of China’s cousin, suspected of 
having fiddled about in the Marshal’s 
harem. 


“On the Tires” 

Newsstories that he had died of ty- 
phoid fever made Marshal Chang Hsueh- 
Liang, Vice-Commander of the Nanking 
Government’s Army & Navy, sit up and 
take notice in the Rockefeller Hospital 
at Peiping last week. Among other things 
typhoid-convalescent Chang noticed that 
the first motor truck ever built in China 
had snorted out of his great arsenal in 
Mukden. 

Engine, gears and other complicated 
parts of Chang’s truck were imported from 
the U. S.; but his arsenal made the steel 
wheels, frame, radiator and other simple 
parts. Said a spokesman for China’s first 
truck: 

“This is Model 100. We are preparing 
for an output at the plant of five Model 
100’s each month, each having a rated 
load on the tires of 10,000 pounds. We 
shall also make each month ten Model 
75’s, each having a rated load on the tires 
of 7,500 pounds.” 
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Chatter v. Lies 

That the distinction between chattering 
and lying was one too delicate to be per- 
ceived by many cinema executives became 
apparent again last week in a recrudescence 
of a major controversy concerning the 
services of Cinemactress Ruth Chatterton. 

Last January, Warner Bros. announced 
that they had signed contracts with, among 
others, two prominent Paramount stars, 
Ruth Chatterton and William Powell. 
“Chatter-Chippies’—female reporters of 








International 


RutTH CHATTERTON 
They had her and held her. 


Hollywood studio gossip—became vastly 
excited, spoke of a war between Para- 
mount and Warner Bros. Paramount ex- 
ecutives remained calm, insisted that 
Cinemactress Chatterton was still a Para- 
mount star. 

Nothing more was said about Para- 
mount v. Warner re Chatterton till last 
spring when chatter-chippies relayed ru- 
mors that, at a quiet conference between 
Paramount and Warner executives, War- 
ner Bros. had returned Ruth Chatterton 
to Paramount, agreed not to take her 
away. It was clear, by this time, that 
there was something in the situation which 
the reporters had failed to unearth but 
those familiar with the vagaries and de- 
ceptions of their sources supposed that the 
reporters were not to blame. 

The Chatterton chatter became an up- 
roar for the third time last week when 
Hearst-Chippy Louella O. Parsons re- 
ported that “Ruth Chatterton goes to 
Warner Bros. That is definite and final.” 
Paramount announced that they had made 
arrangements to buy Author Philip Barry’s 
stage success Tomorrow and Tomorrow 
to be made into Cinemactress Chatter- 
ton’s next talkie, stated that there had 
been no change in the situation since the 
agreement last spring. Warner Bros. 
officials refused to comment on the rumor. 

Ownership of Cinemactress Chatterton 
was a newsquestion of interest to more 
than the gumchewing public of chatter- 


chippies because, 1) she is so far the only 
famed female stage-star to make an even 
greater success in talkies than she had 
previously made on the stage; 2) she has 
probably made more successful talkies 
than any other cinemactress. 
—e-— 
Bow Out 


The troubles of Cinemactress Clara Bow 
really began when Benjamin P. Schulberg, 
Paramount’s Western managing director 
of production, then associate producer, 
signed her to make silent cinemas in 1925. 
She was then a well-stuffed Brooklyn red- 
head with a Coney Island character. Two 
years later, when she had been the incar- 
nation of Author Elinor Glyn’s Jt, she was 
the most famed cinemactress in the U. S. 
She had her name made into a big electric 
sign for her father to hang outside his 
Brooklyn restaurant. 

Her troubles began in earnest a little 
more than a year ago. First, she was re- 
ported to have settled a large sum of cash 
on the wife of a Dr. Earl Pierson. Next, 
her engagement to Cabaretist Harry Rich- 
man was announced, over-publicized, ab- 
ruptly broken. She lost $13,500 gambling 
at Calneva, Nev., and refused to pay. 
Finally came the trial of her thieving 
secretary, Daisy de Boe, who, in the effort 
to make it seem that her character had 
suffered from proximity to Cinemactress 
Bow, revealed that Clara Bow played 
poker six nights a week, bought herself a 
$10,000 engagement ring, gave rings and 
watches to her men friends—of whom 
Secretary de Boe mentioned Richman, 
Pierson, Gary Cooper, Lothar Mendez, 
Rex Bell. A Hollywood publisher of a 
weekly tabloid, Frederic H. Girnau, then 
printed Bow anecdotes, was charged with 
sending obscene matter through the mails, 
After the case was tried, Cinemactress 
Bow suffered a second nervous break- 
down, had to stop work on The Secret 
Call, was taken to a sanatorium to rest. 

Last week, when she was preparing to 
go to the ranch of friend Rex Bell for 
further recuperation, Executive Schulberg 
announced that Clara Bow’s contract with 
Paramount, running till next October, had 
been cancelled at her request. Said he: 
“This ends a long and successful .. . 
affiliation. . . . We are all anxious to see 
you emerge as the greatest and most 
popular actress. . . .” 

Clara Bow changed her dyed hair from 
its celebrated red to pale yellow to avoid 
recognition, dressed herself in jodhpurs, a 
silk polo shirt, a whip equipped with 
powder case. At Friend Bell’s ranch she 
said: “I wanted my contract broken if 
Paramount saw fit so that I might get 
back on my feet again. . . . It’s like leav- 
ing home to leave the studio after all these 
years, but I know it is the best thing for 
me to do.” She declared that after rest- 
ing, she would become a free lance again, 
mentioned screen offers from Metro-Gold- 
wyn-Mayer and Howard Hughes, a bid 
from the Shuberts in Manhattan, bandied 
words regarding a 20-week stage tour at 
$20,000 a week. Also, the “It Girl” an- 
nounced with a straight face: “I am going 
to write the story of my life—everything 
that’s happened since I was three years 


old. I’m going to dedicate it to the Great 
American Public.” 

Observers wondered whether there 
would ever be any deals pending. They 
recalled the cases of: 

The late Cinemactress Mabel Normand, 
whose career suffered when her name was 
mentioned in connection with the mysteri- 
ous murder of Director William Desmond 
Taylor, and later when her chauffeur shot 
Courtland Dines, wealthy stockbroker. 

Cinemactress Mary Miles Minter, whose 
retirement came also after Director Tay- 
lor’s murder. 

Cinemactress Mary Nolan, who had to 
change her name from Imogene Wilson 
because of unfavorable publicity she re- 
ceived after Funnyman Frank Tinney 
blacked her eyes. 

The late Alma Rubens, who was swept 
off by a current of rumors that she was 
a drug addict. 


The New Pictures 


Chances (First National) is a well- 
photographed, well-acted cinema which 
uses the War as a background for romance, 
Chief figures are two brothers and a girl 
with whom both are in love. She (Rose 
Hobart) falls in love with the more per- 
sonable of the two (Douglas Fairbanks 
Jr.) when he is home on leave. When the 
other brother learns of it, he loses interest 
in the War and, feeling thoroughly 
cheated, does not greatly object to being 
killed. Before dying, he shakes hands with 
the lucky brother who, severely wounded, 
goes back to England and the girl. Chances 
might have been a better cinema if fewer 
shots of wheels, particularly wheels with 
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Hopart & FAIRBANKS 
. on treacherous ground. 


balloon tires, had been shown in those 
stenographic flashes which are as yet the 
only means the talkies have discovered t0 
indicate motion from one place to another. 
Its somewhat sentimental story is by 00 
means a novelty but the dialog is terse and 
Douglas Fairbanks Jr. has an English ac- 
cent which, if he uses it at home, must 
make his father feel like a pants-presset. 

Rose Hobart is a charming and intelli 
gent actress, who is now on that treachet- 
ous middle ground between a successful 
début (as Julie in Liliom) and stardom. 
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By no means awed at this status, Cine- 
mactress Hobart was in much the same 
position a year ago when, after making her 
second talkie (A Lady Surrenders), she 
returned to the stage whence she had 
been coaxed by Carl Laemmle Jr., 
who admired her in Death Takes a Holi- 
day. Her face, not conventionally beauti- 
ful, photographs better when turned to- 
ward the camera than in profile. The 
charm of her low voice perfectly survives 
recording. Born Rose Kefer in Manhat- 
tan 25 years ago of musician parents (her 
father, a cellist; her mother, a singer) 
Miss Hobart was educated to be a con- 
cert pianist. Instead she became a pro- 
ficient harpist. At 18 she married a the- 
atrical scene designer, is now divorced. 
She is domestic, practical, thrifty; makes 
her own clothes, cooks well.. She is a 
competent horsewoman, swimmer, diver. 


— + 


Night Angel (Paramount). Director 
Edmund Goulding had too much respect 
for the story he had to tell, perhaps be- 
cause he wrote it himself. It concerned a 
public prosecutor who befriends a pretty 
waif after he has caused her mother, a 
jolly old woman with bad connections, to 
be put in jail. Having befriended, he falls 
in love with her, kills a beer garden male- 
factor who mistreats her and is put on 
trial for murder. The waif gives the testi- 
mony which causes a jury to free him. 

What Director Goulding wanted to do 
was to make a searching character study 
of everyone involved, to show the un- 
happy struggle with which the prosecutor 
attempted to justify to himself and the 
polite world in which he lived, an attach- 
ment for a seductive girl in an environ- 
ment of thuggery and toss-potting. Like 
many another able artist, he attacked a 
theme too big for him. The result was a 
slow and trite melodrama, in which 
Fredric March, hampered by a small mus- 
tache and an air of being in a quandary, 
gave slow chase to Nancy Carroll who had 
so few opportunities to do anything that 
she became almost a permanent waif. Di- 
rector Goulding laid the scene in Prague 
and used this as an excuse for producing, 
with elaborate shots of doorways, streets 
and stairways, a general air of German 
impressionism which would have been 
equally suitable to a wild west show. By 
ballyhooing this picture, Paramount only 
succeeded in making Nancy Carroll slight- 
ly ridiculous. 


onus 


I Take This Woman (Paramount). 
Gary Cooper has the long mulish upper 
lip which, originally applauded under the 
nose of Bill Hart, has since become requi- 
site for any cinemactor impersonating a 
taciturn but adventurous cowboy. In this 
picture, of which the formula was bor- 
rowed from Mary Roberts Rinehart, the 
cowboy so impresses an effete blonde play- 
girl (Carole Lombard) that, sent to her 
father’s ranch for an alcoholiday, she stays 
on, marries the cowboy, spends a hard 
winter on his cattle farm. At this point, 
the picture trails off into a string of ab- 
surdly erratic episodes. The blonde pack- 
age goes home and takes up with an old 
admirer. The cowboy joins a rodeo and 
gets thrown off his horse. Playgirl and 
cowboy are reconciled for a conclusion 
which seems unnecessarily delayed. 





Story Picture 

The paintings of Jacques Louis David 
carry the insignia of that austere and 
serious age which, now ignorantly identi- 
fied with the flippancies of a decadent 
court, preceded and precipitated the 
French Revolution. Large somber can- 


vases, they exclude flippancy and tell, with 
a dignified and almost Alexandrine rhythm, 
the most ennobling dramas of classical 
history—T7he Rape of the Sabines, Leoni- 
das at Thermopylae, The Oath of the 
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he had to pay 60,000 francs for it. How- 
ever, as Painter David had prophesied to 
his Emperor, M. de Trudaine refused 
all offers, said to Painter David: “I pray 
you to say to Napoleon that I esteem 
your work above any price,” Disgruntled. 
Napoleon remarked, “It is necessary that 
I respect property,” stopped trying to get 
the Death of Socrates. 

A year or two after the completion of 
his Socrates, public enthusiasm for. Painter 
David’s sketch for the picture of The Oath 


Courtesy of The Metropolitan Museum of Art 


Davin’s DEATH OF SOCRATES 


Said Sir Joshua: “The greatest effort of art since the Sistine Chapel and the Stanze 
of Raphael.” 


Horatii, Brutus, The Grief of Andromache 
and, most somber and perhaps imposing 
of all, the Death of Socrates—called, by 
Sir Joshua Reynolds, “the greatest effort 
of art since the Sistine Chapel and the 
Stanze of Raphael.” 

Painted in 1787, twelve years after 
Artist David won the Prix de Rome, it 
relates, in the same mood of admiration, 
the story which was incorporated in per- 
haps the finest of Plato’s dialogs—how 
Socrates, imprisoned after an unfair trial 
in which his sarcasm frightened but antag- 
onized his judges, met death calmly, al- 
most gaily. His illustration showed Soc- 
rates reaching for a cup of hemlock with 
one hand and pointing toward an ungra- 
cious sky with the other, while eight of 
his disciples, in attitudes of profound de- 
jection, surrounded the couch on which 
he had composed himself for his final and 
most brilliant argument. A picture which, 
to an age which worshipped stoicism, had 
the emotional value of a Crucifixion, it 
achieved, like most of Painter David’s 


works, immense success when it was first 


shown at the Paris Salon, later in the 
gallery of a M. de Trudaine who had com- 


missioned it. 


Years later, the Emperor Napoleon con- 
ceived the project of making a national 
collection of David’s works in the Imperial 


Museum. He ordered Painter David to 


buy back the Death of Socrates even if 


lasting merit. . . 


of the Tennis Court and his strong but not 
violent republicanism caused him to be 
elected to the September 1792 Convention. 
The next year, he voted for the death of 
Louis XVI. Later he became President of 
the Convention, found French inspiration 
for his pictures of historic catastrophes— 
Last Moments of Lepelletier de Saint- 
Farceau, Marat Assassinated. When Na- 
poleon became Emperor, Painter David 
portrayed him seated on a fiery horse, 
pointing the road to Italy. 

After the return of the Bourbons in 
1814 Painter David, deemed a regicide, 
was exiled. He retired to Brussels, where, 
renewing his interest in antiquity, he 
painted Amor Quitting Psyche, Mars Dis- 
armed by Venus, rejected an offer to be 
made Minister of Fine Arts in Berlin and 
died in 1825. 

Last week, Manhattan’s Metropolitan 
Museum of Art announced that it had 
bought the Death of Socrates, which able 
Critic-Artist Walter Pach last year found 
the heirs of M. de Trudaine ready to sell 
for a price which was not divulged. Said 
Curator of Paintings Bryson Burroughs: 
“Many today are repelled by... its 
smooth, unaccented surface, and tight 
handling, by its didacticism and sheer in- 
tellectuality. But others who can over- 
come the impediments of fashionable 
taste .. . will appreciate its true and 
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“Names make news.” Last week the 
following names made the following news: 


Learning that Philanthropist & Mrs. 
Edward Stephen Harkness were staying 
at Claridge’s Hotel, London, Their Maj- 
esties George V & Queen Mary has- 
tened to send them a message. Next day, 
at the top of the Court Circular, high 
above the social arrangements of dukes, 
marquesses, earls, viscounts, barons, ap- 
peared this item: “Mr. & Mrs. Edward 
Harkness had the honor of being received 
by the King and Queen this morning.” 
Not greeted at a mere Court (there were 
two last week at which 19 U. S. women 
were presented), the Harknesses visited 
Their Majesties in their private study, 
chatted half an hour. Said the London 
Times: “The reception . . . may be ac- 
cepted as a royal expression of gratitude 
felt by the British people for his benefac- 
tions; distinguished no less by the grace 
with which they were given than by their 
generous extent....’* Mr. Harkness 
said nothing. 

a 

When Lord Louis Mountbatten, cous- 
in of George V, fell off his pony during a 
polo match at Roehampton, onetime 
King Alfonso of Spain quickly ran out 
on the field, helped carry him to the 
dressing rooms. 

—o—_ 


Mahatma Gandhi announced that 
when he attends the Federal Structures 
Committee meeting in London next Sep- 
tember he will live in an East End poor- 
house called Kingsley Hall and will ap- 
pear before the King barefoot and clad 
in loincloth and shawl, weather permit- 
ting. 

snl cess 

Prince Svasti, gracious, Westernized 
father of Queen Rambai Barni of Siam, 
went to a performance of The Green Pas- 
tures in Manhattan. Entering the theatre 
he spied a poor man and his wife who 
held a small baby in her arms. Prince 
Svasti stopped to admire the child, offered 
the man a roll of money. At first the man 
refused. Then he broke down, told the 
Prince that he had three more children, 
that he was jobless, about to be evicted 
from his home. When a crowd gathered, 
Prince Svasti took up a collection, per- 
suaded the indigent pair to accept it. 

———_ 

At Yale’s new Peabody Museum, the 
skeleton of Brontosaurus excelsus, a 
huge plant-eating dinosaur, was placed on 
formal exhibition by Director Richard 
Swann Lull.t Discovered in 1881 in the 
Como Bluff, near Medicine Bow (Wyo.), 





*In September 1930, Mr. Harkness placed 
$10,000,000, with no strings attached, in the 
hands of five British trustees, the income to be 
distributed among British charities at the dis- 
cretion of the trustees. Mr. Harkness has be- 
stowed over $100,000,000 on worthy causes. 

{Other dinosaurs: double-beamed Diplodocus 
which measured 85 ft. along long tail and long 
neck; stocky Brachiosaurus which could look 


over a four-story building; the grappling Jgwano- 
don; spike-tailed Stegosaurus with a crest of 
bony armor-plate along his spine. Alligators and 
crocodiles are insignificant living relatives of the 
Dinosaurs who ruled the earth from 420 to 150 
million years ago. 











Mr. HARKNESS 
. . . topped the circular. 


Yale’s Brontosaurus was the first of its 
genus and species made known to science, 
is the type specimen. It is nearly 7o ft. 
long, weighs 6} tons, is 120,000,000 years 
old. The skeleton remained unmounted 
until the University could provide a suff- 
ciently large and substantial place for its 
display. Another smaller Brontosaurus 
is in Manhattan’s American Museum of 
Natural History. 
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Pelham Grenville Wodehouse, famed 
English humorist, looked back over his 
year’s connection with Metro-Goldwyn- 
Mayer film company, commented: “They 
paid me $2,000 a week—$104,000—and I 
cannot see what they engaged me for. . . . 
Twice during the year they brought com- 
pleted scenarios of other people’s stories 
to me and asked me to do some dialog. 
Fifteen or sixteen people had tinkered 
with those stories. The dialog was quite 
adequate. All I did was touch it up here 
and there. ... They were extremely 
nice to me, but I feel as if I have cheated 


them. . . . It’s all so unbelievable, isn’t 
it?” 
—_—© 





Visiting Eva Le Gallienne, actress- 
directrix of Manhattan’s Civic Repertory 
Theatre, on her farm near Weston, Conn., 
was her good friend Actress Josephine 
Hutchinson. They went to the basement 
with a maid to light the gas water heater. 
The heater exploded, knocked Miss 
Le Gallienne unconscious, burned her and 
Miss Hutchinson severely. The maid, also 


scorched, ran for the gardener. The 
gardener put out the flames, took the 
three women to Norwalk hospital. The 


maid was found not seriously injured, the 
actresses will recover without disfigure- 
ment. 

—_—o—_ 

Banker James Alexander Stillman of 
National City Bank arrived in England. 
Mindful that he is the father of two 
children by Mrs. Florence H. Leeds, one- 
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time chorus girl, newshawks asked him if 
he expected to fall in love again. ‘‘Well,” 
said he, “English girls are very attractive 
—and who knows but maybe I shall. But 
if I do I shall not marry the girl.” 


Jacob Gould Schurman, longtime 
(1892-1920) president of Cornell, one- 
time (1925-29) Ambassador to Germany, 
turned over the new $500,000 University 
Hall to the University of Heidelberg, 
where he was once a student. The build- 
ing, for which Mr. Schurman collected 
the money, is made of white stone, stands 
at one side of University Platz, contains 
an elaborate “senate” room. It is the gift 
of 37 Americans in recognition of ‘“Heidel- 
berg’s helpful service to our culture, sci- 
ence and civilization.”” Donors whose 
names were inscribed in a marble tablet 
included: John Davison Rockefeller Jr., 
James Speyer, Paul Moritz Warburg, 
William Averell Harriman, Walter 
Percy Chrysler, William Fox. The 
Lord Mayor of Heidelberg announced that 
the city council had voted to name one 
of the town’s streets Schurmanstrasse. The 
Gold Honor Plaque of the City of Baden 
was bestowed on Mr. Schurman by officials 
of that city. 

eieiailhctias 


Leopold Stokowski, conductor of the 
Philadelphia Orchestra, returned to Paris 
from a brief Russian junket. Said he: 
“The people in the streets all walk quickly 
with grave, preoccupied faces; they do 
not smile. If they bump into each other 
they do not apologize. . . . In Moscow 
the Opera is magnificent. . . . Every de- 
partment is perfect. . . . It alone seems 
to have escaped from politics, for the 
repertoire is the same as before the War. 
Children’s theatres, which receive special 
government attention, are nothing but 
propaganda centres. In one I saw what 
were represented as aristocratic Red Cross 
nurses refusing to give common soldiers 
anything to drink and letting them die.” 

eens eee 

New York’s Governor Franklin De- 
lano Roosevelt, leading candidate for the 
Democratic presidential nomination, made 
news last week when he: 1) addressed the 
graduating class of Vassar College (‘The 
class ignorance of the educated classes 
about governmental matters is . . . most 
appalling. ... This letter I received 
from a lady, a college graduate, who wrote 
to her Governor to find out why her gar- 
bage wasn’t removed”); 2) addressed, as 
a onetime student, the graduating class at 
smart Groton School (“I have received 
letters from men of foremost prominence 
who have asked me why their garbage is 
not collected every day’); 3) lunched 
momentously with President-maker Ed- 
ward Mandell House, Wilson’s “silent 
partner,” at Manchester-by-the-Sea, Mass. 

eee 

Aboard the steamship Roma, Mrs. 
Charlotte Nash Nixon-Nirdlinger re- 
turned to the U. S. from Nice, where 4 
court had justified her killing her wealthy, 
elderly husband. Said she: “Sometimes 
I’m sorry that I am beautiful, considering 
all the trouble I’ve had over it.” During 
the interview Baby Charlotte screamed 
and Son Fred, 4, beat Grandmother Nash 
on the head with a paper horn. 
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LITTLE DRAMAS 


“Say it with bricks, boys. Heave ’em 
at every cab you see, no matter who’s 
in it...” harangued a ringleader of 
striking taxi drivers in a city where 
Scripps-Howard publishes a news- 
paper. 


“Heave away”... the cab companies 
speaking . . . “‘we’re holding out.” 


Leaving the public right in the middle. 
Between the two embattled factions. 
The target for the bricks. For not only 
were cabs smashed and burned and 
rolled off cliffs, but bottles and bricks 
were actually hurled at every passing 
cab... and its innocent passenger. 


200 people injured! 


Mob violence ablaze. 


And still both sides refusing to arbi- 
trate. 


Now Scripps-Howard sympathizes 
with labor and its problems... but has 
no sympathy for sabotage and vio- 
lence. Sympathizes with invested 
capital and its problems... but not 
with an obstinate, obsolete attitude. 
And fights both with equal vigor 
when innocent outsiders are caught 
between the overt acts of the two. 


So the whole power of this paper was 
thrown into an impartial attack upon 
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_ but the Scripps - Howard editor 


changed the war-cry to a peace petition 


IN THE LIFE OF A GREAT NEWSPAPER SYSTEM 


the tactics of strikers and owners 


alike. 


Responding to the paper’s editorial 
suggestion, the Mayor of the city 
ruled every taxicab off the streets. 
For six weeks the city went cabless. 


And... brickless. 


There is great persuasion in no prof- 
its and no wages. A practical demon- 
stration of the truth of one editorial 
in the campaign ...““The Public Has 
Rights.”” Owners and strikers came 
together and settled their disputes. 


Scripprs-Howarp Newspapers seek 
no judge and jury role. They are 
newspapers, not reform bureaus nor 
arbitration boards. But a newspaper 
grows in exact proportion to the ser- 
vice it renders its readers. Not only 
in gathering the news, but in changing 
conditions that create news of danger 
to the public welfare and safety. 


And that explains the unique reader 
relation between Scripps- Howard 
and its circulation. For it was once 
wisely said that ‘‘a newspaper is 
simply a greater man.”’ And these 
readers recognize this “‘man-in-print”’ 
as a loyal...and powerful... friend. 
And listen, accordingly, to all that he 
has to tell... and sell...in his news, 
editorial, and advertising columns. 
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1Collar_... 


No sir th ‘nothing eetscal 


‘T SAW how upset you were about 

forgetting your collars so we 
wired ahead and had these delivered 
to the train when we stopped back 
there. Size 15—I think you'll find 
they are the same style as those you 
are wearing, sir.” 

A trivial incident, perhaps—but 

only one of the many similar stories 
that travelers tell us about. 
Ithelps toexplain why “go- 
ing Canadian National” 
adds so definitely to the 
delights of a vacation in 
Canada. 

For Canadian National 
has not only led in dozens 
of new travel luxuries— 
from radio at your chair 
to train telephones. It has 
been foremost in the most 


important luxury of all— personal 
attention to yourcomfort,unexpected 
thoughtfulness, the little extras of 
service that make such a difference. 

Canadian National takes you 
everywhere in Canada. It offers a 
new and faster schedule between 
Montreal and the Middle West— 
transcontinental service without 


5 einai aca Sia ite’ ae 


. (Canadian | National has developed 
the train telephone so you might 
receive as well as make train calls. 
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IW; said the ie porler 


changing cars. The largest railway 
system in America, it operates its 
own steamship lines, telegraph and 
express services and 14 great broad- 
casting stations. Its luxurious hotels, 
camps and lodges stretch from one 
end of Canada to the other. 
See Canada in your club or your 
church, Take your choice of 50 
motion picture travel 
stories. Canadian Na- 
tional supplies the films, 
projector and operator, 
free! Apply to any of the 
offices listed below. 


- When night blots out the Cana- 
dian landscape you can tune in on 
one of your fa a vorite radio programs. 


CANAD IAN NATIONAL 
cotAmerica— 


The Largest Railuray—y yutem ire 
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MED TCT NE 


Big Meeting 

Mayor Harry Arista Mackey of Phila- 
delphia assured the American Medical As- 
sociation convention there last week that 
Philadelphia was perfectly safe for them. 
The doctors did not investigate. They 
industriously streamed between the con- 
vention hall and their hotels. The hotels 
were overcrowded. The A. M. A. had 
forecast 5,000 doctors and their wives 
would attend the convention. About 7,500 
appeared. The wives visited places and 
collected free samples. The husbands 
talked and listened to a practically un- 
assimilable number of medical facts, of 
which some held attention, viz: 

Unhappy Wives stimulated Robert 
Latou Dickinson, Manhattan gynecologist, 
to study marital discontent. He asked 
1,000 married women certain impudent 
questions. As women will, they answered 
him. The women were “what may be 
called the cultural type ... urban, of 
good family background, married to pro- 
fessional men of moderate income [e. g. 
physicians], each with one or two children. 
They were considered socially normal in 
the ordinary relationships of work and 
life.” 

The marital tales of 230 widows, di- 
vorcées and newly-marrieds he put aside 
as not being characteristic. Of the rest, 
365 said they were not dissatisfied with 
married life; 30 said they did not know; 
375 said they were downright dissatisfied. 

The unhappy blamed their condition on 
early education and _ religious sexual 
taboos, on relatives-in-law, money, chil- 
dren (but most declared they wanted 
more), and on housekeeping. Some had 
had “a shock in childhood related to the 
sex side of life.” But most of all, they 
complained of unsatisfactory marital sex- 
life, often due to faulty courtship of hus- 
bands. Said Dr. Dickinson: ‘Teaching 
men and women the medical art of love is 
one of the most important steps toward 
preventive medicine and better social 
adjustments.” 

The unhappy wives compensate them- 
selves for their connubial discontent by 
going on shopping sprees; by taking up 
art, religion, morals, culture, society, 
politics; by being cute, girlish and kitten- 
ish, by nagging, by yammering. 

Dementia Praecox. That extreme con- 
dition of dull wits and sluggish brain 
called dementia praecox (adolescent in- 
sanity) affects so many people in the U. S. 
that all the hospitals of the country could 
not contain them. Roy Graham Hoskins 
of Boston counted 140,000 in mental 
hospitals alone. The need for solution of 
the dementia praecox problem “is exigent,” 
yet it “is being grossly neglected.” Signs 
of this mental disease are constant melan- 
choly and self-absorption. Bad cases be- 
have like very young, helpless children. 
_Walter Freeman of Washington, bril- 
liant young (36) chairman of the A. M. A. 
section on Nervous & Mental Diseases, 
Suggested that dementia praecox may be 
a deficiency disease, comparable to scurvy 
or rickets. The brain may become unable 
to use the oxygen it requires. Supporting 

tr. Freeman’s suggestion is the fact that 


TIME 


lack of oxygen in the brain causes more or 
less evanescent dementias, as mountain 
sickness, carbon monoxide poisoning, par- 
tial suffocation, circulatory failure. If so, 
keeping the nitwit in the open air or in a 
chamber full of excess oxygen ought to 
help. Artificial fevers may stimulate oxy- 
gen absorption. Psychoneurologists are 








Juternational 
Dr. WALTER FREEMAN 


He: Give the nitwit oxygen. 


beginning to experiment along these lines. 
What gives them hope is that in epilepsy, 
although what initiates the fits is not 
known, there is a disturbance of the 
body’s water balance. Regulating the epi- 
leptic’s diet -has kept him measurably 
free from seizures. 

Vitamins, Yeast, Orange Juice, Bran. 
“Everybody seems to be going crazy over 
vitamin D.... Some folks are going 
nuts on processes of irradiation,” broad- 
cast Morris Fishbein, editor of the 
A. M. A. Journal, expert in grocery store 
jargon as well as in scientific argot. Dr. 
Fishbein is chairman of the A. M. A.’s 
Committee on Foods, which offers to give 
a seal of approval for food manufacturers 
to use. The committee has been examin- 
ing such branded foods for a year, has 
approved less than a fourth, has advised 
the manufacturers to alter their claims. 
Thus “Grape Nuts,” to get the A. M. A. 
seal, will have to be renamed because it 
contains no grapes, no nuts. 

The public’s current interest in food 
stirred up typically sound & dogmatic 
Fishbein pronouncements: “The best diet 
of man includes adequate quantities of all 
the well-known food substances. Such a 
diet will provide adequate quantities of 
the vitamins. The use of insulin for dia- 
betes, of liver extract for pernicious 
anemia, of whole liver, heart and kidneys 
for anemia in general indicates the folly 
of vegetarianism. 

“Every new discovery in medical 
science is promptly exploited beyond 
reason by commercial interests. Yeast is 
merely a food rich in vitamin B with some 
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laxative effect. It is not a panacea for 
pimples or dyspepsia. 

“Crange juice is simply a pleasant drink 
rich in vitamin C, with a slightly alkaline 
effect eventually in the body. It is not a 
cure for acidosis nor will it prevent either 
falling hair or falling teeth. 

“Bran is a good food for horses but 
may be severely irritating to a delicate 
stomach and intestinal tract. 

“Whole wheat bread is somewhat richer 
in vitamins and roughage than white 
bread. It has not been shown that it will 
prevent cancer and there is no evidence 
that a modern, civilized diet causes 
cancer.” 

A. M. A. trustees are making Dr. Fish- 
bein take his first vacation in 17 years 
this summer. He and his family will 
wander over Europe. 

Whooping Cough is a far more dread- 
ful disease than the public realizes. The 
characteristic whoop sounds terrific. The 
real danger of the cough is the sudden and 
pervasive strain on the body. Adults 
frequently become infected. To them 
whooping is more dangerous than to chil- 
dren. The victim suffocates. His muscles 
go into spasms. Blood vessels are apt 
to break, muscles to tear, secondary in- 
fections to take root. Such attacks occur 
sometimes 100 times a day, but 20 times 
is the average. The main thing to do is 
to quiet such spasms by sedatives. Useful 
in carefully prescribed amounts are pare- 
goric, codein, heroin, antipyrin, chloral 
hydrate, benzyl benzoate. Perhaps the 
best was that suggested last week by W. 
Ambrose McGee of Richmond, Va.— 
douching the rectum with a mixture of 
ether and olive oil. 

Rickets. About half the children doc- 
tors are called to examine show some signs 
of rickets. Signs of advanced rickets in- 
clude: big, fatty head; loose, flabby skin 
(it resembles an oversized, ill-fitting 
glove); pinched, chicken breast; puffed 
belly; bow legs; little lumps on the joints, 
especially the wrists and ankles. Outdoor 
play, artificial sun lamps, codliver oil, ani- 
mal fats and other foods which contain 
vitamin D prevent rickets. At Philadel- 
phia Alfred Fabian Hess of Manhattan 
and associates advised milk from cows 
fed with irradiated yeast or viosterol as 
an excellent general preventive. 

Naughty Brain. George Washington 
Crile of Cleveland said that the frontal 
lobe, the thinking part of the brain, is the 
naughty contributing cause of stom- 
ach ulcer, exophthalmic goiter, irritable 
heart, and possibly diabetes—all diseases 
to which high-strung, emotionally and 
physically active persons are prone. 

His reasoning was as follows: 

The thyroid controls the accumulation 
of energy in the body. The brain, the 
sympathetic nervous system and the 
adrenal glands jointly control the expendi- 
ture of this energy. “Because the entire 
organism is capable of just so much oxi- 
dation—hence so much energy—natural 
selection endowed the brain and the nerv- 
ous system with the power of driving one 
group of organs and inhibiting all the 
others. ... 

“The professional man, the banker, the 
businessman, the statesman, the soldier, 
although achieving their survival by the 
control of nature’s energy in the infinitely 
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France 


Trace Napoleon to 
Fontainebleau, and follow 
Josephine to Malmaison 


France awaits you, from Paris the iridescent 
to the tiniest village of enchanting beauty 
This year Paris is “a-world-in-one” with 
its Colonial Overseas Exposition, a miniature 
drama of empire building stretched along the 
Seine...see the Royal Cambodian ballet... 
hear the tiger roar in his native jungle ... 
a Mehariste on his tall white camel . . . see 
the march of the Gods, ceremonials old in 
magic a thousand years ago.W Blois, and 
down the long hallways you can almost see 
grim Catherine de Medici and Anne of Brit- 


little Jeanne d’Arc meeting her 


tany ... 
. - you go back and back 


king at Chinon . 
where history itself grows dim at Carnac... 
Rennes and Dugnesclin stalking the streets 
at midnight w Provence, the land of the 
Troubadours...old Nimes with its impres- 
sive Roman Arena... Arles, built in the 
time of Julius Caesar Ww The snow-crowned 
Pyrenees with its picturesque Basque coun- 
try ... the peaceful and cool resorts of the 
Vosges... the royal gaieties of Le Touquet 
w Marseilles with all North Africa a-jostle 
in its streets... the whole Riviera, sleek and 
laughing in the sun... Chamonix and look 
up to Mont Blanc... Strasbourg and the rose 
and purple Gothic of its Cathedral. 





Information and literature on request 


RAILWAYS OF FRANCE 


General Representatives 


INTERNATIONAL WAGONS-LITS, 701 FIFTH 
AVENUE, NEW YORK, OR ANY TOURIS?' AGENCY 








complicated web of life, fear and worry 


| and hate in every tissue and organ of 


” 


their bodies. .. . 
Thus the brain, particularly the com- 


paratively new frontal lobe, is shunting 
energy from other vital parts of the body 


by draining the powers of the sympathetic 
system and the adrenals. 

Dr. Crile has prevented this in 84 cases 
by simply cutting certain nerves which 
hook up the brain with the adrenals. Thus 
the adrenals were cut off from the naughty 
brain’s influence, and the vegetative parts 
of the body could function unhindered. 
Stomach and intestinal ulcers cleared up 
with amazing speed. Exophthalmic goiter 
subsided. High strung individuals quieted 
down. 

Addison’s Disease. Perhaps the great- 
est medical discovery of the past year was 
that a hormone from the cortex of the 
adrenal glands relieved the almost in- 
variably fatal Addison’s Disease (TIME, 
Dec. 15). In Addison’s Disease the skin 
becomes bronze colored. There are other 
constitutional changes. The trouble 
originates with destruction of the cortex 
of the glands which are situated just 
above the kidneys. The adrenals more and 
more are coming to be considered the 
“brains” of the living processes. 

When Addison’s Disease and its treat- 
ment came up for report at Philadelphia, 
a fight for glory impended. Wilbur Willis 
Swingle and Joseph John Pfiffner with 
money from Parke, Davis & Co. and 
laboratory facilities at Princeton and the 
Long Island Biological Laboratories, 
isolated a cortical hormone. Leonard 
George Rowntree and associates at the 
Mayo Clinic used the Swingle-Pfiffner 
hormone on 20 cases of Addison’s Disease. 
Four cases, too far gone for relief, died. 
The others showed remarkable recupera- 
tion as long as they received injections of 
the hormone. The present cost of keeping 
an Addison's Disease patient in good 
health is now about $3,000 a year. But 
now that the method of extracting the 
hormone from the adrenal glands of cattle 
is known, the yearly cost may soon be cut 


| to $500. 


Before Drs. Swingle and Pfiffner an- 
nounced their hormone, Frank Alexander 
Hartman, professor and head of the physi- 
ology department of the University of 
Buffalo, had isolated a similar, if not iden- 
tical substance from the adrenals. He calls 
his cortical extract cortin. He lacks 
money and facilities to carry out experi- 
ments. He was not on the Philadelphia 
program. No glory quarrel flashed; but he 
had a champion, Clayton Wellington 
Greene of Buffalo, who carefully reminded 
the A. M. A. of his friend’s efforts. 

Doctors’ Health. Among remarkable 
observations of the 7,500 doctors at Phila- 
delphia was the fact that while most of 
them abstain from smoking and drinking, 
most of them show nervous strain in their 
faces, postures, gaits. Young doctors die 


| of accidents and acute infections, but by 


far the greatest number of those who have 
passed 45 die of some kind of heart dis- 
ease. To contemporary young men 
Reginald Fitz of Harvard advised precau- 
tion in their activities. To medical schools 
and hospitals he advised devices for 
physical recreation for the intensely work- 





ing students and internes. (Harvard 


medical students have annual physical ex- 
aminations, a new dormitory, a gym- 
nasium, and a playground.) 

Regarding personal care by the older 
men Dr. Fitz, 46, was cynical: “Those of 
us past the 45-year-old mark no doubt 
will continue on our way regardless of 
what we should do, putting on more 
weight than we ought, neglecting vaca- 
tions and exercise, gambling with fatalistic 
optimism that we shall not fall ill, over- 
working, overworrying and developing 
arteriosclerosis with the same cheerful in- 
difference as have our predecessors.” 

Miscellany. And then there were a 
great number of miscellaneous items: 
nasal sinuses displayed by Warren Beagle 
Davis of Philadelphia. Harrison Stanford 
Martland of Newark’s pieces of radium- 
rotted bones. How mites which live on 
rats transmit typhus fever, by Jesse Bed- 
ford Shelmire Jr. and Walter E. Dove of 
Dallas. The description by Fred DeForest 
Weidman of Philadelphia of the skin in- 
fection technically called dermatophytosis, 
popularly ringworm, and in certain adver- 
tisements “athlete’s foot.”” Xanthomatosis, 
which makes children look like frogs, 
squatty and pop-eyed, and which Merrill 
Clary Sosman of Harvard found X-rays 
will relieve and sometimes cure. The scold- 
ing which Harvard’s George Richards 
Minot gave lazy physicians because they 
think liver extracts will cure every kind 
of anemia. The scorn with which Arthur 
Joseph Cramp of Chicago flayed sellers 
and buyers of patent medicines. The plan 
of Theodore Louis Squier of Milwaukee's 
A. O. Smith Corp. (Fortune, Nov. 1930) 
to preserve the life-long medical record 
of every person in a community. The 
criticism by Harrison H. Shoulders of 
Nashville of the free Government medical 
attention to war veterans for illnesses not 
due to war injuries. The refusal of Ray 
Lyman Wilbur of Stanford and the De- 
partment of the Interior to comment on 
Federalized or State Medicine. The sug- 
gestion by retiring President William 
Gerry Morgan of Washington that the A. 
M. A. president get $5,000 a year and 
the president-elect $2,500 for necessary 
travel expenses. 

Scientific Exhibits were unusually in- 
formative. Putting them up cost the A 
M. A. $50,000. Notable were the fresh 
pathological exhibit which looked and 
smelled like a tidy butcher shop; the ex- 
hibit on fractures with demonstrations of 
their proper setting and immobilizing with 
plaster of paris bandages or splints; the 
exhibit on varicose veins with local pa- 
tients getting their swollen veins plugged 
by a solution of glucose and salt. A couple 
of pet Belgian hares lay comfortably tied 

in cradles so that an ear of each could be 
held under a microscope. In the lightly 
clamped ear was a tiny window through 
which an observer could see blood cells 
flowing and flesh growing. 

The A. M. A.’s first prize for exhibits, 
a gold medal, went neither to the biggest, 
nor the neatest, nor the cleverest, nor the 
most learned presentation. Jacob Furth, 
an immunologist at the Henry Phipps In- 
stitute of the University of Pennsylvania, 
a onetime worker at the Rockefeller In 
stitute, won the gold medal for his demot- 
stration of experimental leucemia. Let 
cemia is a blood disease closely resembling 
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A YOUNG MOTHER... 


HAS 


WORDS WITH HERSELF ABOUT 


ee ER two tiny teeth are so white that 

they fairly sparkle! I suppose mine 
looked like that when I lay in a bassinet. Even 
two years ago they certainly were brighter 
than they are today. Why, at this rate, I’m 
afraid that by the time she’s old enough to 
be critical of her mother’s looks, she’ll never 
know that once upon a time people had 


rather nice things to say about my smile! 


“T wonder .. that ‘pink’ upon my tooth brush! 
What does it have to do with my teeth look- 
ing cloudy and dim? Why, they’re as dull as 
a blue Monday. And my gums are so touchy 
and soft that they can’t be of much help to 
my teeth! I’m going to try massage. I’m go- 
ing to get Ipana and I’m going to write it 
now upon the telephone pad—we’re going to 


see about this ‘pink tooth brush’ business.” 


| PA N A tooth 


DEFEATS “PINK TOOTH BRUSH” - BRINGS BEAUTY TO THE TEETH 


“T wonder . . that 
‘pink on my tooth brush, 


° ° ” 
morning after morning.. 


A glance over the luncheon table, the dinner 
table, and you'll notice at once that most of 


our modern foods are soft foods. And soft 
foods certainly give our gums no work to do. 

Lacking exercise and stimulation, the gums 
grow more lazy, more touchy with every day. 
In time they become so tender that “pink 
tooth brush” makes its appearance. 

And, while that first tinge of “pink” on 
your brush isn’t a national calamity, don’t 
ignore its warning. For it often opens the 
way to many gum troubles—gingivitis, Vin- 
cent’s disease and even the dread, though 
much rarer, pyorrhea. 

Neglected too long, “pink tooth brush” 
may threaten some of your soundest and 
whitest teeth through infection at their roots. 

Don’t tolerate “pink tooth brush.” There’s 
a simple, inexpensive way to defeat it. Get a 
tube of Ipana Tooth Paste. Clean your teeth 
with it regularly—it is a marvelous cleanser 
—and then, each time you use it, put some 
fresh Ipana on your brush or finger-tip and 
massage it into those touchy gums of yours. 

Twice each day. 

Within a few days your teeth will regain 
a sparkle they haven’t had for years. And 
within a month, your gums will be less lazy 
and far firmer. For the ziratol in Ipana— 
plus the massage—tones and stimulates the 
gums back to healthy hardness. Keep on 
using Ipana with massage—and you'll see 
mighty little of “pink tooth brush.” 

ry 7 7 
BRISTOL-MYERS CO., Dept. T-6 
73 West Street, New York, N. Y. 

Kindly send me a trial tube of IPANA TOOTH 
PASTE. Enclosed is a two-cent_ stamp to cover 
partly the cost of packing and mailing. 


Name 
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Think of it! 5,500 miles of the most 
exquisite ocean travel imaginable. 
Only 13 days because Panama Pacific 
liners are the largest, finest and fast- 


est ships in intercoastal service. 


En route, a visit to sparkling Ha- | 


vana, a trip through the stupendous 
Panama Canal, with ample time for 
leisurely sightseeing in the Canal 
Zone; then on to San Diego, Los 
Angeles and San Francisco. 

Three great, new all-electric liners 
— California, Virginia, Pennsylvania— 
each over 32,000 tons. Swift, smooth 
vibrationless sailing. 
Reduced Summer Fares 
Special round trips arranged— 
one way water, one way rail. 


Also delightful 9-day all-ex- 


pense-inclusive Havana Tours. 
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INTERNATIONAL MERCANTILE MARINE COMPANY 


No. 1 Broadway, New York City; 180 North Michigan Ave. | 


Chicago; 687 Market St., San Francisco. Other offices in 


principal cities. Agents everywhere. 
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' cancer. The blood contains abnormally 
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BUTCHART-NICHOLLS CO...SPRINGDALE, CONN. | 


Pacific Coast Dist. Curley-Bates Co., San Francisco, Los 
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vast numbers of white blood cells. Usually 
the spleen and liver are hugely enlarged. 
Bone marrow is usually affected. Dr. 
Furth isolated a virus from leucemic 
chickens. The virus stimulated leucemia 
in other chickens. He got a virus from 
leucemic mice, which affected other mice 
deleteriously. Presumably a virus causes 
human leucemia. Chicken virus does not 
affect mice, nor vice versa. Dr. Furth 
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International 
GREAT SURGEON JUDD 


He remembered the public. 


demonstrated all that with charts and 
figures. He, 35, graduate of the German 
University of Prague (1921), thought 
that he was obliged to work up his exhibit 
all by himself. Largely for his industry 
was he given the first prize. 

Presidents. When William Gerry Mor- 
gan, 63, of Washington straightened the 
green ribbon with its gold pendant around 
his neck, he became demonstrably the 
retiring 1930 president of the A. M. A 
That was immediately after Edward Starr 
Judd, 52, of the Mayo Clinic, had deliv- 
ered the speech which signified his installa- 
tion as 1931 president. 

Dr. Judd is often called, though this is 
but a matter of expert opinion, the great- 
est practicing U. S. surgeon. He is a 
stocky, diffident homebody,* somewhat 
given to philosophizing. ‘I believe that 
it would not be out of place to establish 
departments in medical schools for the 
purpose of giving courses that would teach 
common sense methods in the practice of 
the art of medicine. . . . There are many 
ways in which information concerning 
medical facts may be given to the public 
that are certain to be helpful in establish- 
ing a more confident and intimate rela- 
tionship between the public and the pro- 
fession: public health and other medical 
lectures ... the daily press... the 
ee A physician is not qualified to 
take up special work until he has spent 
some time in general practice.” 

Two days after Dr. Judd’s inauguration 
as 1931 president, the medical power of 
the southwest, Edward Henry Cary, 59, 





*Mrs. Judd is a niece of the Mayos. 
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was chosen president for 1932. Dr. Cary 
isa rich man. He started his wealth with 
medicine, increased it by marriage, multi- 
plied it by business. An Alabaman who 
worked his way through Manhattan night 
schools and through Bellevue Hospital 
Medical School, he became first dean of 
the medical school of Baylor University 
and its professor of ophthalmology & 
otolaryngology (1902). His private eye, 
ear & throat practice became large. Twen- 
ty years ago he married Georgia Fonda 
Schneider, of an old, wealthy Texas 
family. (At Philadelphia Mrs. Cary in a 
black & eggshell chiffon & lace gown was 
reckoned the best-dressed doctor’s wife. 
Georgie, eldest of her three daughters, was 
along with her.) He built and gave Bay- 
lor its Cary Hall. Two years ago he sur- 
rendered his many university connections, 
except the professorship; and became 
medical dean-emeritus. 

He was by that time a busy business 
man and Dallas’ foremost constructor. He 
owns the twin 20-story Medical Arts 
Buildings which, although not Dallas’ tall: 
est, are its biggest. On their top floors is 
the Cary Clinic, one of the country’s best. 
The Cary Clinic now constitutes his chiéf 
contact with practical medicine. He is 
nominally eye & ear man for three rail- 
roads. He is head of the A. P. Cary sur- 
gical supply house which his_ brother 
established, and of the Cary-Schneider In- 
vestment Co. which looks after the 
family’s general business interests. Right 
now he is guiding Dallas in the expenditure 
of $25,000,000 on civic improvements. 
His varied interests go further: fraternal 
work (32° Mason, Shriner), religion 
(Baptist), politics (Democrat). A strong 














Acme-P. & A. 


Bic BUSINESSMAN CARY 


.. . began with eyes and ears. 


argument for his election as A. M. A 
president was his large scale building ex 
perience. He will supervise the construe 
tion of a new A. M. A. headquarters 
building in Chicago. The diversion which 
enthralls him most is golf, and once golf 
awarded him its most coveted prize: fout 
months ago he lammed out a hole in one. 
He let out a joyous whoop which was 
heard “all the way to Alabama.” 
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and contributes to the kind of riding comfort that 
people want to buy. That is why Delco-Lovejoy shock 


absorbers hold such favor—why the majority of 


car manufacturers choose them above all others. 
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MNOUN ONG 


a new 


ROLLS-ROYCE 


BuILT in Derby, England, by Rolls- 
Royce, Ltd. It is designed with left 
drive steering. 

Only a limited number of these 
Phantom II chassis will be available. The 


coachwork is by Brewster and Co. and 


may be ordered to individual specifications. 


Chassis Price £1900 Sterling, 
F. O. B. Derby, England or $12,021, 
F. O. B. Springfield, Mass. 


EXECUTIVE SALES OFFICES 
32-34 East 57th Street, New York City 
Branches in Principal Cities 





AROUND PACIFIC 


CRUISE 


The MALOLO finds 
adventure for you... 


In one luxurious cruise—all around the Pacific! 
Not only to the Orient, but also to Siam and 
Malaya, Java and Celebes, wild New Guinea, 
Australia, New Zealand, Fiji, Samoa! Gay ad- 
ventures everywhere—visiting a Sultan’s pal- 
ace, dining native-style in South Sea villages, 
riding in rickshas to ancient temples. Nine- 
teen ports and 14 countries in this third cruise 
of the great Malolo, with inclusive fares as 
low as $1,500. Sail Sept.19 from San Francisco 
(20th from Los Angeles); return Dec. 16. For 
interesting details, ask your travel agency, or: 


MATSON LINE 


NEW YORK . 535 Fifth Avenue 
CHICAGO... 140 S. Dearborn Street 
SAN FRANCISCO 215 Market Streer 
LOS ANGELES 730 S. Broadway 
SAN DIEGO. . 213 E. Broadway 
PORTLAND 4 . 271 Pine Street 
SEATTLE... . . .814 Second Avenue 

















DIRECT TO RIO 12 DAYS 


No Intermediate Stops 
Fast ... modern... luxurious. Most ad- 
vanced and scientific system of ventila- 
tion insures enjoyable cruising in tropic 
waters. Sophisticated shipboard life and a 
swift, safe voyage to Rio, Santos, Monte- 
video and Buenos Aires. 
FORTNIGHTLY SAILINGS 


Northern Prince Eastern Prince 
Southern Prince Western Prince 
Accommodations for first-class passengers only. 
Reservations and literature at authorized tourist 
agents, or Furness Prince Line, 34 Whitehall St. 
(where Broadway begins), or 565 Fifth Ave., New 


York Ci ly. 
"ROUND WORLD TOURS-108 DAYS-23 PORTS-$680 





| FURNESS Princ LINE 


Prince Line Service has been continuous between 
New York and South America for 35 years 











THE ULTIMATE CHOICE 
15 


NEW OCEAN HOUSE ins 


FROM 


SWAMPSCOTT, MASSACHUSETTS [i¥giarayni 


De luxe accommodations. . 
private beach ... booklet 
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SPORT? 


At Belmont Park 


By the time the Belmont Stakes is run 
each year, at Belmont Park near Man- 
hattan, the racing season is usually far 
enough advanced for experts to have a 
clear idea of which horses are the year’s 
best three-year-olds. Sometimes there is 
an odds-on favorite, as was Man O’War 
who set an American record when he won 
the Belmont in 1920. Sometimes, especially 
when a horse not entered in the Kentucky 
Derby meets the Derby winner in the 
Belmont, ‘it is a great match race. It was 
supposed to be a match race a year ago 
when William Woodward's Derby-winner 
Gallant Fox (later the greatest money 
horse—$38,165—in racing history) beat 
the late Harry Payne Whitney’s Which- 
one by four lengths. It was supposed to 
be a match race again last week when Mrs, 
Payne Whitney’s Derby-winner Twenty 
Grand ran against George D. Widener’s 
Jamestown and Mrs. Katherine Elkins 
Hitt’s Sun Meadow. 

The Belmont Stakes, not so thoroughly 
publicized as the Kentucky Derby, at- 
tracts a smaller and proportionately more 
socialite crowd, is worth more ($58,770) 
to the winner. The race was run on a hot 
sunny afternoon, with Twenty Grand the 
favorite, Jamestown a second choice at 
even money. The horses broke out of the 
starting stalls together, then straightened 
out with Jamestown ahead and Twenty 
Grand last. They stayed in practically the 
same positions with Twenty Grand run- 
ning easily and well behind the leaders as 
he did in the Derby, till the last turn. 
Then Twenty Grand and Sun Meadow 
began to move up and the three horses 
came into the stretch almost exactly 
abreast. In front of the stands, it 
suddenly seemed that Jamestown and Sun 
Meadow were racing on a_ treadmill. 
Twenty Grand ran a length, two lengths, 
three lengths ahead of them, crossed the 
finish line eight lengths ahead of Sun 
Meadow who had beaten Jamestown by a 
nose. Twenty Grand’s time, 2:29% for a 
mile and a half (distance of the Belmont 
Stakes since 1926), was a new record for 
the Belmont; his total money winnings 
($164,075) for Wood Memorial, Derby, 
Belmont and his two-year-old races made 
it seem likely that in later races this year 
—the Arlington Classic. at Arlington, Ill; 
Travers, at Saratoga—he would pass Gal- 
lant Fox’s record. 

Mrs. Payne Whitney, who inherited the 
late Payne Whitney's Greentree Stable 
among other items of the largest estate 
ever recorded in the U. S., ran out on the 
track, caught Twenty Grand’s bridle, tried 
to keep him quiet while photographers 
took their picture. 











At Portmarnock 


It was the biggest crowd of women that 
had ever been seen on an Irish golf course. 
They scuttled along over the hillocks and 
through the furze of the seaside course a 
Portmarnock, Ireland. last week, dropping 
purses, strings of pearls and beads, rings, 
rosaries. They were following two 2! 
year-old English girls in the finals of the 
British Women’s Golf Championship. One 
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of the two, Enid Wilson, an inch over six 
feet tall, had won the medal. She had 
beaten Elsie Corlett who had put out the 
only American girl in the tournament in 
the third round. The other, a head shorter, 
was Wanda Morgan, who lives in Kent, 
likes to paint, was unknown as a golfer 
till a year ago. 

After lunch, Wanda Morgan was only 
one down but in the afternoon she began 
to slice her drives, lost the match on the 
3oth green when Enid Wilson was seven 
up. Champion Wilson’s father had 
promised her either an automobile or a 
trip to the U. S. if she won. 
the latter, planned to compete in the 
Women’s Championships of both the U. S. 
and Canada. 





A 
@——— 


Carnegie Bulletin 


A year and a half ago, the Carnegie 
Foundation for the Advancement of 
Teaching published a comprehensive Bul- 
letin 23 which contained specific mention 
of those U. S. colleges which hired their 
football players. Last week the Carnegie 
Foundation published Bulletin 26 on sport, 
less sensational than its predecessor, which 
said: 1) commercialization of athletics is 
diminishing at most colleges, practiced 
more actively than ever by a few; 2) pub- 
lic interest in football is waning, under- 
graduate enthusiasm for intramural sport 
increasing. 








Who Won 


@ Primo Carnera, monstrous 
heavyweight: a bout at Ebbets Field, 
Brooklyn; by knocking out one Pat Red- 
mond, unknown and incapable Irishman, 
in the first round. Both giants moved 
ponderously about the ring, Carnera push- 
ing his great fist, Redmond pawing help- 
lessly for less than a minute; then Carnera 
upset his opponent with a well-aimed right 
to the jaw. Redmond arose unsteadily at 
the count of eight, went down and out a 
minute later under a curving left hook that 
literally wrapped about his jaw and chin. 
€@ Aubrey Boomer, British pro for the 
St. Cloud Club, near Paris: the French 
Open Golf championship at Deauville, 
with a 291. Tied for second were Argen- 
tine Thomas Genta, Percy Alliss, British 
pro for the Wannsee Golf Club, Berlin. 

€ Shamrock V, Sir Thomas Lipton’s 
famed unsuccessful America’s Cup Chal- 
lenger: a 4o-mile race at Cowes, beating 
King George’s Britannia by seven minutes. 
€ Lady Astor, only female entrant in the 
Parliamentary golf tournament at Walton 
Heath, Surrey: her fourth round match 
against Lord Balfour of Burleigh, who has 


Won the tournament twice in the last six 
years. 


€ The Princeton baseball team, Frank | 


Bowman pitching: a game against Yale, 
3-1, preceded by parades of Princeton 
alumni dressed as soldiers, sailors, legion- 
aries, firemen, cowboys, policemen, tore- 
adors, big game hunters. 

@ Larry Gaines, a splay-footed, rough- 
kneed, lazy blackamoor pugilist: a Lei- 
cester, England fight against Phil Scott, 
famed British heavyweight who had been 
training for four months, got knocked 
out in the second round. 
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The ORIENT 
in record time 


ay AY 


EMPRESS” 


@ For that flying trip to Orient offices ... that quick 
personal survey of new markets ...“Go Empress!” 

Empress of Asia and Empress of Russia, “commuter” 
favorites, go Direct Express to Yokohama in 2 days 
less .. . Hong Kong in 4 days less! 

Wanttogovia Honolulu? Board Empress of Canada 
or mammoth new Empress of Japan, 26,000 gross tons, 
39,000 tons displacement, 23 knots speed .. . largest, 
fastest liners on the Pacific. Connecting with San 
Francisco and Los Angeles sailings. Both routes from 
Vancouver (where trains go direct to ship-side) and 
Victoria. 

Besides speed ...the Empress fleet offers every 
1931 travel refinement... 
... sports decks, gyms and pools. . . verandah-suites- 


a suave, cosmopolitan “air” 


with-bath ... cuisine in the “Empress” manner .. .“of- 
the-Orient” service. 
Now also, “Empress” Cabin. Space and comfort at 
new low cost, appreciated also because of the standard 
“Empress” cuisine and service. 
Canadian Pacifie offices throughout the Orient can 


serve you in all travel and baggage arrangements. 


Low-cost Round Trip Summer Fares! 
“First” from $450...°Cabin”™ from 8285 


Independent travel-touring round the world.. 
Orient conducted tours with Canadian Pacific’s vet- 
eran travel “know-how.” 

Information, booklets with itineraries and rates, 
also reservations from your own agent or Canadian 
New York, Chicago, Montreal and 32 other 
S. and Canada. 


Pacific: 
cities in U. 


ORIENT 


Canadian 
Preitie 


WORLD’S GREATEST TRAVEL SYSTEM 
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Bre 
than Hours 


& Minutes 


O THE people who purchase 

Herman Miller electric clocks 
one thing is more important than the 
true telling of hours and minutes. 
They insist upon the quality of dis- 
tinguished character — in their 
homes, their clothes, their cars — and 
in their clocks. Every clock that has 
ever borne the Herman Miller name 
is endowed with the inbred and un- 
mistakable character that sets. these 
fine timepieces distinctly apart from 
their merely utilitarian contempo- 
raries. 

The distinguished cases of rich rare 
woods possess a colorful beauty growing 
meliower and more lovable with each 
passing year. Timepieces and imported 
chimes are Hammond motored. 

No. 4198 above, is being specially fea- 
tured this month at $14.25 by the lead- 
ing stores. Other models range from 
$375 to $10. 

**Your Home and 
its Clocks’? 


An interesting and helpful 
booklet of the above title 
has been prepared by a 
nationally recognized inter- 
ior decorator. We will be 
pleased to mail it to you 
upon request. 





No. 4779 Syn- 
chronous Time- 
piece, 72 inches 
high. Solid Hon- 
duvas Mahogany. 

$14.50 





No. 4776 Synchronous 
Timepiece, 5/4 inches 
high. Walnut. $11.75 


HE RMAN 
HBEER 


LOCKS 


HERMAN tte CLOCK COMPANY 
ZEELAND : ‘ 


MICHIGAN 
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McLean Bauble 


From Newport to Washington last week 
hurried Evelyn Walsh McLean, wearer 
of the famed Hope (“Hoodoo”) diamond, 
estranged wife of Publisher Edward Beale 
(“Ned”) McLean of the Washington Post. 
She went to the bedside of the irresponsi- 
ble Ned, who had been laid low by myo- 
carditis (inflammation of the muscular 
walls of the heart), but not just to smooth 
his brow. Her visit to the Capital had the 
two-fold purpose of fighting Ned’s Mexi- 
can divorce, and fighting the proposed sale 
of the Post in the interest of her three 
children. 

Of the five newspapers in Washington 
none is great. None, perused by a man 
from Mars, would suggest itself to him as 
a journal of the Capital of a powerful 
nation. All are, to a degree, the provin- 
cial organs of the District of Columbia. 
And nearer the bottom of the scale of 
merit than the top is the Post, of which 
Oswald Garrison Villard once said: “Its 
chief claim to fame is that Sousa named 
an excellent march after it.” 

The Post is a stablemate of the Hope 
diamond in the sense that it has been 




















© Underwood & Underwood 


EveLyN WaAtsH MCLEAN 


seemed sweetly sad. 


dangled as an ornament to its owner. In 
fact it has been said that the McLeans 
were credited with three social attributes 
in Washington: their huge estate, “Friend- 
ship’; the Hope diamond (variously eval- 
uated from $114,000 to $2,000,000) and 
the Post. The Post and Cincinnati En- 
quirer were part of the vast estate left 
by his father John R. McLean, who made 
a fortune in natural gas. But Ned’s father 
had so little confidence in him that all real 
control was vested in trustees, lawyers, 
bankers, advisers. However, Ned had suf- 
ficient hand in affairs to make the Post 
the leading spokesman for his crony the 
late Warren Harding and the “Ohio Gang” 
(see p. 15). Then the McLeans were well 
able to wear their Post as a bauble. Those 
were the days of the parties at “Friend- 


ship,” incredibly lavish affairs attended by 

“everybody” in Washington. Though she 
presided as hostess, often wearing: the 
great diamond,* Evelyn McLean seemed 
by contrast somewhat Victorian, some- 
what “sweetly sad.” 

Prospective purchaser of the Post for 
$3,000,000, is David Lawrence, smart 
talker & writer, publisher of the United 
States Daily. The Daily, which he financed 
by personally ree a vast sum of money 
from 72 “sponsors,” has shown no signs of 
prospering. In the Post negotiations the 
names of Eugene Meyer and Bernard Ba- 
ruch were mentioned by rumor as backers, 
But why David Lawrence wanted the Post 
was not made clear. 








RELIGION 


Irritating Mouse 

Henceforth no Jew may blow the Ram’s 
Horn (shofar) on the site of the Temple 
of Solomon. He may bring out the Ark 
and the Scrolls (on tables of a size spe- 
cially prescribed) only on special holy and 
fast days proclaimed by the chief rabbis 
of Jerusalem, on Atonement Day and at 
New Year. Moslems, on. the other hand, 
shall not annoy Jews at their daily devo- 
tions, nor construct, repair or demolish 
any building adjoining the Wall. Neither 
faction may make political demonstra- 
tions or speeches at any time. Thus, last 
week, the British commission adjudicated 
the differences between Moslems and Jews 
over the Wailing Wall. For both Moslems 
and Jews the 13-month British Laber 
Party had brought forth a very inconse- 
quential and irritating mouse. 

What the Jews chiefly wanted was rec-, 
ognition of the legal right to unrestricted 
use of the sacred place. What the Mos- 
lems chiefly wanted was disbarment of 
Jews from the Wall. What the commis- 
sion had done was to reiterate and legalize 
the status quo. Irate, the Grand Mufti of 
the Palestine Arabs said that his followers 
had never recognized the commission’s av- 
thority, could not abide by its decision. 
Although unsatisfied, Chief Rabbi Kook 
said: ‘We gain nothing under the new law, 
but we lose nothing we had before.” 





On the Long Island estate of Mrs. Mar- 
tin Wiley Littleton, wife of the famed 
Manhattan criminal lawyer, there is an 
exact reproduction of a house which Mrs. 
Littleton once saw in Palestine. In the 
house is Mrs. Littleton’s large Biblical 
library and collection of 15th and 16th 
century literature. Surrounding the house 
is a wall 100 ft. square. On the wall, last 
week, finishing touches were being put t0 
a panorama of Palestine by Artist Frieda 
Abrahams of Jeiusalem. The Alfresco 
mural weg on the Sea of Galilee, the Hills 
of Judea, Nazareth, Jerusalem, the Wail- 
ing Wall. As soon as it is completed, 
Mrs. Littleton plans to turn over her Ii 
brary to the use of preachers, Bible stt- 
dents, Sunday school-marms. 


*By Sund ay-supplement lore, the Hope dia- 
mond is “accursed.” When the McLeans’ first- 
born, Vinson Walsh McLean, was killed by 
automobile, gum-chewers promptly accepted the 
tragedy as further proof of the diamond’s “curse. 
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TIME 


ODERN transportation has put 

Kansas City practically in over- 
night touch with its vital market of 21 
million people, 19 million of whom are 
served more economically from Kansas 
City than from any other metropolis. 


Twelve trunk line railroads and 
thirty-two subsidiaries speed passengers 
and freight to every section of this 
territory. Air traffic increases steadily to 
every point of the compass from Kan- 
sas City. Air mail now is delivered 
overnight between Kansas City and 
New York, Kansas City and Los An- 
geles. Bus and truck lines spread in 


INDUSTRIAL COMMITTEE 


KANSAS 
CITY-svo. 
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\ 
le | a network from Kansas City to all 
' points of travel. 


Hh | And to complete this unusual trans- 
|. portation picture, barges soon will be 
re operating on the Missouri River from 
| | f Kansas City to all inland waterway cities 
‘| and for export. 


rr Kansas City has many industrial ad- 
| vantages that are described in the lately 

revised Book of Kansas City Facts. It 
\lm@ is a complete picture of the city and its 
' market, and should be in the hands of 
every important business executive. A 
copy may be had, without obligation, 
for the asking. 








OF THE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


Industrial Committee, Chamber of Commerce, 
Kansas City, Mo.: 


Please send me the Book of Kansas City Facts. I am 
interested in the 


EAP An en | ee Cee eee ee eT 


Name 





irm 


Address 





0 eS 
{I saw your advertisement in Time} 

















































The 
New York Trust 


Company 


Capital, Surplus and Undivided 
Profits . . . . « « $48,000,000 


COMMERCIAL BANKING 
DOMESTIC and FOREIGN 


CORPORATE 
and 
PERSONAL TRUSTS 





I0O BROADWAY 
40TH STREET AND MADISON AVENUE 
57TH STREET AND FIFTH AVENUE 
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Submarine Failures 

To Sir George Hubert Wilkins and his 
18 men in the 24-year-old submarine 
Nautilus—surface cruising the North At- 
lantic to England last week, en route to the 
North Pole—went radiograms as _fore- 
boding as the witch cries that menaced 
Macbeth. 

On the opposite side of the earth, in 
the Yellow Sea of Wei-hai-wei, the 
spanky new British submarine Poseidon 
came spuming to the surface like a dolphin 
after air. The hatches sprang open. The 
crew started clambering out. Thirty-one 
were on deck and 18 below when the Yuta, 
Chinese merchantman, smacked against 
the Poseidon’s forward starboard side. In 
two minutes the Poseidon sank in 120 ft. 
of water. 

Invention had promised succor for just 
such a disaster. In the U. S. Lieut. Charles 
Bowers Momsen and in England R. H. 
Davis have each invented a “lung” for 
submarine escape. The essential parts of 
both devices are a small tank of com- 
pressed oxygen, an inflated bag and a 
mouthpiece. Connecting mouthpiece and 
tank is a stout tube. Thus a man escaping 
from a sunken submarine can breathe the 
minutes required for him to bob to the 
surface and rescue. That is, if he can get 
out of his deep, steel prison. Since the 
Momsen “lung” was invented there has 
been no U. S, submarine catastrophe to 
give it vital testing. And for the Davis 
“Jung” none until last week. 

While in the Yellow Sea the British res- 
cue forces were frantically hunting for oily 
bubbles which would show where the 
Poseidon lay, one man popped to the sur- 
face. Then another. The Davis “lung” 
had served them well. But the compressed 
air which had ejected them like torpedoes 
from the Poseidon’s hatches had bruised 
them mortally. Four more men came 
through all right. 

Then divers descended and hammered a 
Morse-code query against the Poseidon’s 
hull. The return tap-taps indicated that 
at least eight of the 18 were alive. A day 
passed and the taps from the Poseidon 
ceased. The British Admiralty decided 
that the 18 men were dead. 

Bit by bit this doleful news reached the 
old Nautilus toddling over the Atlantic 
toward England. What if, in the Arctic, 
an iceberg clapped against them? 

Cruising had been smooth and unevent- 
ful. Then unexpectedly the batteries be- 
gan to fail. Next the starboard engine 
failed completely. On one engine, the 
Nautilus grunted through quiet seas at 5 
knots. A gale came up. All night the 
crippled submarine fought the waves. By 
morning Sir Hubert decided he had better 
wireless for help. The U.S. S. Wyoming 
and Arkansas turned to rescue. The Ship- 
ping Board tanker Jndependence Hall was 
close to the Nautilus. The liner President 
Roosevelt headed for the trouble. In the 
rocky sea it took all day long to throw 
a line between the Nautilus and the 
Wyoming. By dark the hawser was snug 
and, as other ships turned to their propet 
business, the Wyoming began an 850-ml. 
tow of the Nautilus to Queenstown, Ite- 
land and repairs. 
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AERONAUTICS 








’Giro Crackup 

Sooner or later it was inevitable that, 
as autogiros came into common use, there 
should be crackups. Some day, no doubt, 
one of those accidents will cause death. 
The safety features which insure the ’giro 


against tumbling plummet-like from the | 


sky are not supposed to be proof against 
every fault of piloting. Builders of the 
ship may well have wondered in idle 
moments, How serious will be the first 
accident to “crash” U. S. headlines? Who 


will be the pilot? A foolish stunt flyer | 


descending into a busy street? A drunken 
playboy flying into the side of a sky- 
scraper? A witless novice slamming the 





controls this way and that? Last week the | 


builders knew the answers. The accident, 
at Abilene, Tex., was not serious. But, 
unfortunately for the ’giro, its story was 
carried to the front page of practically 
every newspaper in the land by a highly 
publicized publicist—Amelia Earhart Put- 
nam. 

Mrs. Putnam, who had once publicized 
the autogiro by making an altitude flight 
(Time, April 20), was this time advertis- 
ing Beechnut products, by a transcontinen- 
tal flight to and from Oakland, Calif. Her 


own autogiro, with Beechnut painted on | 


the sides, was the second “windmill plane” 
to be seen west of the Mississippi. What- 
ever could be done to publicize the flight, | 
was done, for Beechnut’s sake. 

Making the return journey to New 
York last week Mrs. Putnam and Me- | 
chanic Eddie de Vaught were taking off | 
from Abilene, Tex. Mrs. Putnam, by her 
own explanation, neglected to make a 
sufficient run before boosting the ‘giro | 
into the air. Lacking momentum, the ship 
failed to get altitude, clipped a landing 
light at the edge of a parking enclosure. 
Pilot Putnam ‘sat down,” striking two 
automobiles, damaging the plane, injur- 
ing nobody. Then she proceeded to Okla- 
homa City to resume her flight in another 
giro which is owned by the Beechnut 
Company. 

Mrs. Putnam was scrupulous in her 
praise of the autogiro for the slightness of 
the accident. But she could not prevent 
the headlines which varied from MISS 
EARHART AVOIDS SERIOUS AUTO- 
GIRO CRASH, through AMELIA EAR- 
HART’S AUTOGIRO CRASHES to 
EARHART AUTOGIRO SPINS TO 
EARTH IN TEXAS CYCLONE. 

_ Since 1928 when she flew as “baggage” 
irom Newfoundland to Wales in a mono- 
plane piloted by the late Wilmer Stultz 
and Lou Gordon, Miss Earhart had to | 
submit to such labels as “Lady Lindy,” 
“First Lady of the Air,” etc. Her name 
was bought by Cosmopolitan, which en- 
gaged her as aviation editor, then by 
Transcontinental Air Transport, which 
appointed her assistant to the general 
trafic manager. Last autumn she was 
given charge of publicity for Ludington 
Line (plane-per-hour) operating between | 
New York and Washington, a job lately 
delegated elsewhere. Few months ago 
Miss Earhart married her friend and 
sponsor, Publisher George Palmer Put- 
ham (Time, Feb. 16). 
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INDUSTRIAL 


WORK FOR 
U. S. RUBBER 


COMPANY 


Seven major engineering and 


construction contracts have been 


completed to date for the United 


States Rubber Company. 
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A SUBSIDIARY OF STONE & WEBSTER, INCORPORATED 
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Your most Personal 
Representative 


@ Your old friend Bill, when he re- 
ceives a newsy letter from you, 
likes the touch of formality retained 
by your letterhead. Even though 
Bill’s an old buddy of yours, he ad- 
mires fine paper... just as he ad- 
mires good clothes. 

The cheery crinkle of Artesian Bond 
... it’s as free from spois as is pos- 
sible to produce ... well, it’s sort of 
like a cheery ‘howdy’ from a beam- 
ing face above freshest, finest linen. 





Artesian Bond... No.1 U.S.Business | 


Paper proves conclusively that 
good rag content paper is reason- 
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Kudos 


Bowdoin College (Brunswick, Me.) 


Dwight Whitney Morrow, U. S. Senator. LL.D. 


Frederick Hale, U. S. Senator........ LL.D. 
Earl Baldwin Smith, Princeton art pro- 

| SEA RE a Se eae L.H.D. 
Margaret Deland, novelist........... Litt.D. 
Isaiah Bowman, geographer........... Sc.D. 
Mortimer Warren, pathologist.........Sc.D. 
Melvin Thomas Copeland, professor at 

Harvard Business School........... Sc.D. 
Herbert T. Powers, attorney........... M.A. 
Herbert Lindsay Swett, publicity man 

Of PERM  Svicsaki ds ie ere ie 


Brown University (Providence, R. I.) 
Be ee LL.D. 
Sir Henry Worth Thornton, Canadian 
Pees TEND. ahk:0.0.4sp 050s 9.09 LL.D. 
Wilbur Lucius Cross, Gov. of Conn...Litt.D. 
Ambrose Swasey, Cleveland manufac- 


iter OT COUNCIL 0 0 o's oon cosas ose Sc.D. 
Leon Edgar Trusedell, U. S. Bureau of 

EP OL ee ee RET LS 
Lillian Moller Gilbreth, consulting en- 

Seaver ot eee Pe ney Cee ie 
Rev. Albert Clark Thomas, Fall River, 

ee Rr era ene D.D. 
Rev. Edward Wilcox Babcock, Troy, 

Th, es deka ashe RO Oak oe 6 600 D.D. 
Raymond Mathewson Hood, Manhat- 

Te ee eS He ee: OS aaa M.A. 


Dr. John Mathews Peters, R. I. Hospital.M.A. 
Colgate University (Hamilton, N. Y.) 


Samuel Seabury, New York City graft 


a. SE On Pier eee LL.D. 
Arthur William Cutten, Chicago capi- 
Co OO a LL.D. 


Leigh Robinson Gignilliat, superintend- 
ent, Culver Military Academy....... 
Francis Gorham Brigham, chief of staff 
at the Peter Bent Brigham Hospital, 
on ee Ne ee eee 
Maurice Hindus, writer on Russia... .Litt.D, 
Henry Bailey Rathbone, journalism 
professor at New York University. .Litt.D. 


Dartmouth College (Hanover, N. H.) 
Dwight Whitney Morrow, U. S. Senator. LL.D. 
James Lukens McConaughy, president 

of Wesleyan University............ LL.D. 
Fred Tarbell Field, Massachusetts judge.LL.D. 
George Rublee, New Hampshire lawyer. LL.D. 
Kwan-ichi Asakawa, Yale professor... Litt.D. 
Claude Moore Fuess, Andover English 


-Sce.D. 


CONE eis. s 5. va ha eae Sales swe <ee Litt.D. 
Evarts Boutell Greene, President Amer- 
ican Historical Association........ Litt.D. 


Lawrason Brown, M. D., lung specialist.Sc.D. 
William Patten, Dartmouth zoology 
professor ‘sCaD. 


Georgia School of Technology (At- 


able and economical for any suc- | lanta, Ga.) 


cessful company. Fine enough for 
executives .. . sufficiently low in 
cost for general correspondence. 


Your letters are your most personal 
representatives. 


of Artesian Bond ... or ask your | 


best printer. 


WHITING-PLOVER PAPER co. 


STEVENS POINT, WISCONSIN 
Other Whiting-Plover Bonds: 


PLOVER LINEN FORTIFIED 
OLD RELIABLE MAJOR 
INTERNATIONAL REDEMPTION 
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Send for samples | 





Harry F. Guggenheim, Ambassador to 
ER ae eS ere |. | M 


Lafayette College (Easton, Pa.) 


William John Cooper, U. S. Commis- 


ener wt TGUCHIIOR.. .... oscbewcceee LL.D. 
Thomas Sovereign Gates, president of 
University of Pennsylvania......... LL.D. 


Robert Sellers Frazer, Chief Justice of 
the Supreme Court of Pennsylvania. .LL.D. 


William Achenback Wetzel, Trenton, 

is oc ODL, c's Bek ds ibabenwses Ed.D. 
Rev. Hugh Thomson Kerr, Presby- 

EE hs Se D.D. 
Rey. Edmund Graham Wilson, Presby- 

terian Board secretary..........c00. D.D. 


Pomona College (Claremont, Calif.) 
Robert Gordon Sproul, president, Uni- 
versity of California. ....cccscsevs LL.D. 
Ernest Carroll Moore, director, South- 
ern Branch of the University of 
California, Los Angeles............ LL.D. 
Don Gregorio Martinez Sierra, Spanish 
playwright (Cradle Song, Kingdom 


OF COMED ia <6 ENS vec duwnnidesss’ses Litt.D. 
University of Minnesota (Minneapo- 


lis, Minn.) 


Frank Billings Kellogg, onetime U. S. 
BeeBtaiy 0 TURNE 0 ob ok 6d oan ceed 
George Edgar Vincent, Rockefeller 
PMI «5 6 sss Mop al too wales LL.D. 





University of New Hampshire (Dur- 
ham, N. H.) 
Richard Evelyn Byrd......+00++e+0eLlD, 


University of Pennsylvania (Phila- 
delphia, Pa.) 


Thomas Sovereign Gates, president of 


ee ere oop LL.D. 
George William McClelland, vice pres- 

ident of the University............ LL.D. 
Charles Ezra Beury, president of 

Semple University: < «... 0.01000 &bsbine'e LL.D. 
Howard McClenahan, secretary of 

FYONKIIN TASC sev ccosec ce ooo SGN, 
Arthur Hobson Quinn, English profes- 

SOF SEP RRMAVIVRRIR «ive sc ewsons Litt.D, 
Mme Olga Samaroff, pianist.........Mus.D, 
Gilbert Haven Fall, Head Master of 

Chestnut Hill Academy.............MLA. 


University of Southern California 
(Los Angeles, Calif.) 


Claire Dux, Chicago operatic soprano. . Mus.D, 


Yale University (New Haven, Conn.) 

George Townsend Adee, Manhattan 
MEE aids 515d & oath ard ach 449% M.A. 

Edwin Park Root, clock manufacturer. . M.A. 


James Grafton Rogers, Ass’t. Sec. of 
Ee ee Sey ee M.A, 
Samuel Randall Detwiler, anatomy pro- 
fepaor Bt Commiin. .. os .scccecsccw te 
Eugene Lindsay Opie, U. of Pennsyl- 
vania pathologist .......++eee0+0++Kodr 
John Ripley Freeman, Providence engi- 
SOUR Sola Saigo 0:04 A 9, o:304 0 '0's,0d oe aa Sc.D. 
Frank Chamberlin Porter, Yale theo- 
«OYSTER ER Pe rr errr D.D. 


Learned Hand, judge U. S. Circuit Court.LU.D. 
Hugh Gibson, Ambassador to Belgium. . LL.D. 
Ray Lyman Wilbur, Secretary of the 
PUEROE | Lien os 5 win wiklsebae's  o¥e 5 URN LL.D. 
—_—o-——_—_ 


Sad Story 


Ghosts of rum-tippling, slave-swopping 
Early Americans arose last week, as 
Evolution has often done (see p. 19), to 
plague contemporary pedagogy. To the 
School Board of Franklin, Pa. had been 
recommended a new textbook for the 
seventh and eighth grades—Socialized 
History of the U. S. by Charles Van Nest 
and Henry Smith. The board read the 
book, was divided in its opinion. Espe- 
cially objectionable seemed two passages: 

“During the 17th Century the people 
of Europe did not drink water as a bever- 
age as we do today. When they came as 
colonists to the New World they con- 
tinued to drink the same beverage that 
they had been used to in Europe, that is, 
whenever they could get it. In many 
cases, however, they were forced to drink 
water and were actually surprised that no 
ill effects came of it. 

“Nearly all the colonists drank strong 
liquor. ... Here is a sad story: The 
New England colonists made most of the 
rum. They took it to Africa and bought 
Negroes with it, they took the Negroes 
to the West Indies and exchanged them 
for molasses to make more rum to buy 
more negroes to get more molasses to 
make more rum. There was no end to 
this cycle.” 

Though approved by the Franklin su- 
perintendent of schools, a principal and 
two instructors, the selection of the his- 
tory was postponed. Said Ambrose Sheas 
ley, a school director: “The book gives 
a distorted opinion of pioneer living con- 
ditions. Why go into all that detail about 
drinking and then have the young mind 
find justification for conditions as they are 
today?” 
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~ ERE is a select circle of wedding-rin 
H | le of wedding-ring 
(D readership ...a circle attracted to Better 
43 Homes & Gardens through its exclusive 
-LL.D, home appeal ...a circle that takes in its 
Phila- ( friendly embrace city, town and suburb 
..that unites 1,400,000 families with a 
LLD common purpose: the making of a better 
: n t e Cc e t home. More than that— 
i: nter ot ee 
Better Homes & Gardens is the one 
-LLD. magazine edited exclusively for the gar- 
. Sc.D, Forget, for the moment, the unique dened home family. It is the one magazine 
LiteD editorial program that has made Better dedicated solely to the things that lie clos- 
Mus.D. Homes & Gardens the fastest growing est to a woman’s heart ...the things that 
5k non-fiction monthly in America. Just re- give Life fullness and meaning. 
fornia member that the women who welcome Translate that into terms of food con- 
this magazine into their homes and hearts sumption and—what does it mean? 
Mus.D. wear wedding rings. And, by the same It means a home where pantries are 
teas token, ae remember that the married ample and not apologetic. A home where 
MA woman is a better prospect for Better Foods. living is still a gracious art—and cooking 
- M.A. Because the married woman means not is still a pleasure. A home where appetites 
- MA, just one mouth to feed but at least two— ( are sharpened razor-keen by garden work 
MS. usually three or four or more. { and outdoor play. Where the dinner bell 
SD Because the married woman views food / brings more feet a-running. Where more 
as a serious family problem —calling for / meals are eaten at home. Where men have 
Se, a serious, sizable budget. \ much to do with menu-making. 
the Because the married woman is more { Summed up and simmered down, it 
“LLD. interested in a magazine that talks Home : means an 18-carat market for products of 
LLD and Food and Child Care — instead of equal mettle. Why not put your brand in 
fashions and foibles and frilly fiction. the center of this “ring”? 
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IN 1917, Lenin seized control of 180 million lives and the largest country 
on the face of the earth. The world shuddered, laughed or cheered—according to its lights. 
Twelve years later, the 5-year plan was inaugurated. Almost overnight, it seems, the world 
has stopped shuddering, laughing or cheering. It is too busy with paper and pencil do- 
ing a little figuring . . . A country — or a business — that sets for itself a program beyond 


isi is a fe koned with. 
this year and the next (yet not in the visionary future) is a factor to be rec 
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BUSINESS & FINANCE 














Week’s Statistics 


Last week Dominick & Dominick fin- 
ished a study of corporate earnings, re- 
vealed that less than “6th of 1% of all 
U. S. companies accounted for 40% of 
the total 1930 corporate earnings, have 
45% of total corporate gross assets. Only 
3.4% of all U. S. manufacturing com- 
panies employ more than 250 workers, 
only 1.4% employ more than 500. 

a eae 
Californians Shocked 


“One of California’s outstanding citi- 
zens,’ was what San Francisco’s Mayor 
James Rolph Jr. called James A. Talbot 
of Richfield Oil Co. in 1928. An outstand- 
ing act of Outstander Talbot had just been 


groree speey 

















Underwood & Underwood 
OUTSTANDER TALBOT 
Richfield kept Carissima? 


the offering of his private tri-motor air- 
plane to Mayor Rolph and his visiting 
friend, Mayor James John Walker. 

Last week Citizen Talbot went into his 
long-rumored bankruptcy. For one day 
it seemed that Mr. Talbot was merely a 
businessman whose strength had been 
weakened by over-expansion, who was left 
floundering in Depression’s flood. But the 
next day California Corporation Com- 
missioner Raymond Le Roy Haight made 
charges which, if true, will strip the last 
vestige of decency from the friend of 
Mayors. Also involved in the hideous 
charges last week was Clarence M. Fuller, 
onetime Richfield president, still solvent 
but jobless. 

Early this year Richfield Oil Co. of 
California, whose $85,181,551 assets con- 
tained only $921,691 in cash against $24,- 
745,564 current liabilities, went into re- 
ceivership (Time, Jan. 26). It was soon 
rumored that Cities Service was in con- 
trol of the company, would absorb it. 
But Cities Service, it developed, awaited 
definite figures on Richfield. Last week 


Commissioner Haight, after an eight- 
month investigation, revealed that Rich- 
field has a $54,000,000 deficit. More 
sensational was his statement that there 
are “strong indications” that the records 
had been falsified. And even more sensa- 
tional was his assertion that Outstander 
Talbot and the “brilliant” Mr. Fuller had 
used the company’s money to pay their 
sons’ expenses, to clothe and bejewel their 
wives, to keep their yachts in order, and 
to pay club dues. 

The news was a shock to Californians, 
for Mr. Talbot was the Pacific Coast’s big 
example of a boom-made man. Two dec- 
ades ago he was clerking for Western 
Pipe and Steel Co., later was its president. 
He made smart deals, such as securing an 
option on Japanese steel under embargo 
during the War, selling to the Government 
when steel became scarce and the em- 
bargo was lifted. His drive and Mr. 
Fuller’s flashy marketing and advertising 
ideas kept Richfield running its rapid ex- 
pansion course. He was quiet in business, 
rewarded justly and reprimanded merci- 
lessly. He was an air enthusiast, held 
much stock in Fokker Aircraft Corp. be- 
fore General Motors took control, also 
helped found Western Air Express which 
has likewise been aided by General Motors 
(Time, March 16). He had a $150,000 
“air yacht,” also the sea-going Krupp- 
built Carissima. He gave big parties, was 
said to have been one of the semi-mythi- 
cal “Big 10” bull market operators, was 
reputedly worth $20,000,000. He never 
turned bear, clung to Los Angeles real 
estate. The Richfield crash dazed him, 
ruined his health. Friends fondly pre- 
dicted he would soon stage a remarkable 
comeback. But last week they admitted 
that any comeback will be contingent upon 
his manner of answering the charges which 
have piled upon him. 





iii 
Bear v. Bear 

In the boom days of 1928 a stock called 
Alaska Juneau sold for $1 a share and this 
year it has sold for $20. It is, of course, 
a gold-mining stock—the one kind of stock 
which Bears can logically be bullish on— 
for when everything else goes down, gold 
becomes more valuable. Last week Wall 
Street brokers had a tall tale to tell of a 
fight among the bears which centred on 
Alaska Juneau and made it the most ex- 
citing stock on the Exchange. 

Bears? Bears? They are referred to 
daily in every financial paper. But who 
are the bears? Who are the men who have 
(so rightly) believed that stocks would 
go down and who have consequently sold 
short and sold again? Their names are 
rarely mentioned, for while it is eminently 
reputable (though sometimes painful) to 
be ca!led a Big Bull, it is not nice to be 
labeled, out in public, Bear. 

Two, who have emerged from anonym- 
ity because of the size of their operations 
and the reputed size of the fortunes they 
have made by selling short, are William 
(“Bad Bill”) Danforth and Bernard (“Big 
Ben”) Smith. Last week’s tall tale had it 
that Bear Danforth had decided to turn 
Bull; had decided to buy Can, Steel and 


other leaders; and believed, moreover, 
that his fellow Big Bears concurred in his 
change of financial heart. But Bear Smith, 
it appeared, had concurred in no such 
thing. So, while Bear-turned-Bull Dan- 
forth bought, Bear-still-Bear Smith sold. 
Mr. Danforth was extremely annoyed. 
To get back at Mr. Smith, the best thing 
Mr. Danforth could do was to sell Alaska 
Juneau, and he did and he did. And that, 
said brokers, is why Alaska Juneau went 
down from $20 to $13 while little bears 
crowded round the post and wondered bit- 
terly why... . 

“Bad Bill” Danforth’s rightful lair is in 
Boston. Even before 1929 fortune made 
several spectacular visits to him, tarried 
and vanished. The first market break 
found him in a good cash position and he 
exuberantly began “selling the list,” and 
he sold time and again. Soon the Danforth 
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“Bap BILL” DANFORTH 
. . smacked ’em. 


legend began to grow (Time, Oct. 28, 
1929). His tall, lean figure became famil- 
iar in the inner sanctums of Manhattan’s 
speculating circles. Indian-like in appear- 
ance, he maintained an Indian’s calm, 
made no tactical blunders. Aged 45, he 
likes golf, plays at the Westchester Coun- 
try Club with other big market operators. 
He likes airplanes, flies about in his 
Bellanca. Last winter he did not spend 
much time in his Brookline home (said 
to contain the biggest & best bedroom in 
Boston), could usually be seen in the 
office of M. J. Meehan & Co., Sherry- 
Netherlands Hotel, Manhattan. Last week 
he was to all reports still strutting in his 
new bullskin. 

When stocks were going up Bernard FE. 
Smith, floor trader with an office at W. E. 
Hutton & Co., was a bull. Not until the 
decline was well under way did he loom as 
a powerful bear. He is of medium height, 
fairly heavily built and a little mysterious 
to all but a few men in Wall Street. He is 
quiet, says “smack em” whenever stocks 
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are mentioned. He has been mentioned as 
the No. 1 Bear in. Case Threshing and 
is reported to have bet $1,000 that by the 
end of 1933 Case would sell lower than his 
pet, Alaska Juneau. At the time their 
respective prices were $90 and $12. He is 
supposed often to have been heavily short 
of Westinghouse and General American 
Tank Car. Once last winter he appeared 
unexpectedly, dramatically, on the floor of 
the Exchange a little before the opening 
although he was supposed to be in Florida. 
As soon as trading began he rushed about 
selling stocks heavily. Then he went back 
to Florida. 

Last year “Smack ’Em Ben” is said to 
have been asked if he were any relation 
of David Lamar, onetime “Wolf of Wall 
Street,”” manytime a criminal suspect. He 
is supposed to have laughed, replied, 
“Sure, I’m the brother-in-law of the Wolf 
of Wall Street.” The New York World 
telephoned him to ask if this fact was 
true. He thought it was a joke, said yes. 
The next morning the World published a 
story in which it said that Bernard E. 
Smith was David Lamar’s brother-in-law. 
Within 24 hours this statement was re- 
tracted. 

At present Bear Smith is thought to be 
in a fairly neutral position, biding his 
time. 

—* — 


Deals & Developments 


Steel Wages Off. Employes of Em- 
pire Steel Corp. recently refused to accept 
a 5% reduction, balked at another 10% 
reduction in wages. Harassed, Empire 
went into receivership (Time, June 8). 








CORPORATE 


TRUST SHARES 


Last week the employes, fearful of no 
wages at all, voluntarily suggested to the 
receivers that their pay be cut 5%. 
McClintic-Marshall. When young 
Howard H. McClintic and Charles D. 
Marshall started a fabricated steel busi- 
ness in 1900, backed by Andrew William 
Mellon, their first order was for the Mar- 
shall Field store in Chicago. Last week 
McClintic-Marshall, now a Bethlehem sub- 
sidiary, received a 25,000 ton order for the 
new Marshall Field Estate office building, 
Chicago, which will be 42 stories high. 
The steel will be shipped by freight, not 
by express as was done for the first order. 


In Chicago, Cont’d 

After last fortnight’s big bank mergers 
in Chicago, La Salle Street and the Loop 
breathed more easily. But fear and sus- 
picion grew rampant in outlying districts. 
Armored cars rushed from the big Loop 
banks, carried millions of dollars to little 
banks where unexpected runs had started. 
But not all the outlying banks were in a 
condition to warrant saving. In one crack 
the twelve banks of the John Bain chain 
went down, affecting laborers and com- 
muting clerks in such Southside districts 
as Stony Island, Auburn Park, Englewood 
and Chicago Lawn. Although onetime 
Scot and onetime Plumber Bain said de- 
positors would receive 100%, the alarm 
spread. By the end of the week 29 banks 
had closed, Evanston, Des Plaines, Wash- 
ington Park and Beverly Hills had been 
added, along with other communities, to 
U. S. towns where bank failures have 
caused suffering. Biggest of these was 
North-Western Trust & Savings Bank, 
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At present low security price levels, cur- 
rent return is increased. And as America emerges 
from its present depressed condition, today’s prin- 
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affiliated with the Foreman group, with 
$14,000,000 in deposits. Smallest was In- 
dustrial State Bank with only $265,000 
entrusted to it. Total deposits in the 29 
banks were almost $75,000,000. Talk of 
re-openings was widely heard. 

Brave steps were made to calm public 
fears. The Chicago Daily News found 
encouragement in the fact that if all the 
resources of all Chicago banks were placed 
in $20 gold pieces they would fill a 30-foot 
street for 3% miles, that if they were 
placed in solid silver they would pave a 
road to Milwaukee. Mayor Anton Joseph 
Cermak (whose city last week was $5,- 
000,000 in salary arrears) rushed to Lawn- 
dale State Bank to assure depositors that 
their bank was sound. When a run started 
on Chicago City Bank & Trust Co. (in 
Englewood on the South side), Melvin 
Alvah Traylor of First National Bank 
said his institution would guarantee that 
Chicago City Bank’s depositors would be 
paid. Impatiently he added: “They need 
a bank. If the people of that community 
want to wreck their own bank, they can 
go ahead.” C*icago Bank & Trust was 
not wrecked. In other banks presidents 
and vice presidents stood in the lobby 
calming depositors. The best example of 
this had occurred early in the week in the 
lobby of Foreman-State National Bank. 
Announcement that the Foreman banks 
had been taken over by First National 
Bank was, of course, the beginning of the 
collapse of confidence. Frightened deposi- 
tors came to Foreman Bank to get their 
money even after the deal was announced. 
The Foreman president, able Banker Wal- 
ter William Head, assured them every- 
thing was all right, jumped on a chair to 
shout “Now, all of you who believe me 
raise your hands. All right, then, all of 
you who aren’t afraid get out of the way 
and let those who are afraid get up to the 
windows and get their money.” Few came 
up; some of these had foolishly taken their 
money, deposited in First National whither 
it would have gone if not withdrawn. 

Bankers last week blamed Chicago’s real 
estate situation for most of the trouble, 
also blamed Illinois banking laws for its 
spreading. In Illinois a bank can have 
no branches. This leads to many small 
banks, making possible a situation such as 
was seen last week. In 1930, 126 of 
Illinois’ 1,683 banks were suspended. 
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6th Bankers Trust President 


Samuel Sloan Colt, conservatively bold 
and comparatively young, last week be- 
came sixth president of the powerful 
Bankers Trust Co. of Manhattan. Next 
month Mr. Colt will be 39. Since his Yale 
graduation in 1914, he has tended strictly 
to his business, which was banking, ex- 
cept for a War interlude. He was first a 
first lieutenant, last a major in the Ord- 
nance service. War over, he returned to 
the Farmers’ Loan & Trust, soon became 
a vice president. Farmers’ Loan merged 
with the National City Bank. He con- 
tinued as vice president. Seward Prosser 
of Bankers Trust, a bank which ranks in 
inter-bank power next after the late 
George Fisher Baker’s First National, last 
year made Mr. Colt one of his vice presi- 
dents. 

Other Banker’s Trust changes last 
week: Henry Jessup Cochran from presl- 
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Leonard P. Ayres says: 


“There is good evidence that the bottom of the de- 
pression was reached in December and January, and 
now business is bumping along on an irregular bot- 
tom ... but there is a real basis for hope that defi- 
nite recovery may get under way after Labor Day.” 
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COL. LEONARD P. AYRES 
VICE-PRESIDENT CLEVELAND TRUST COMPANY 


» TIME TO BUY—-Now 


| The present low price of commodities and se- 
lective services offers today’s buyer substantial 
savings. @ Wise industrials will take advantage 
of these low prices to purchase their future re- 
quirements of raw materials; to expand; to mod- 
ernize. And for those who prefer to conserve 
their cash resources Commercial Credit service 
is available—allowing payment over.an extended 
time period. @ Individuals, too, should profit by 
buying now. Present day prices of automobiles, 
boats, electrical appliances, refrigeration and 
many other high-unit-price commodities offer 
substantial savings; savings that cannot be ex- 
pected upon the return of normal business con- 
ditions. © Buy NOW—while prices are low! Insist 
on Commercial Credit service if it is not convenient 
to pay cash. 


















CommerciAL Crepit Company 


COMMERCIAL BANKERS 


Cash Capital and Surplus Over $50,000,000 





HEADQUARTERS e BALTIMORE 


Offices in all Principal Cities 


WHEREVER YOU ARE @ WHATEVER YOU MAKE,SELL OR BUY @ INVESTIGATE COMMERCIAL CREDIT SERVICE 
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The RiNGHAMTON 





a study in Sales Contrasts 


1X counties make up the Binghamton Buying Area. One of 
them, Broome County, should yield 78% of your industrial 
sales in this area. On the other hand, half of the consumer buy- 
ing power, and over nine-tenths of the area’s farm wealth will 
be found in the other five counties. 
Analyses like this can be made for all nine New York State 
Buying Areas, through the facts presented in the new marketing 
manual published by the 16 Marine Midland Banks. 
Behind the facts are business firms and business men. The off- 
cers of the 16 Marine Midland Banks, located throughout the 
area, are in a splendid position to know these firms—and these 
men. The marketing manual can probably point out what your 
objectives should be in New York State. 
The officers of Marine Midland Banks can 
probably tell you who you should see in 
each community to attain those objectives. 





How to get this Book 


““ Profitable Selling in America’s Greatest Market’? is 
available to executives of companies interested in New 
York State. Write Marine Midland Group, Inc., 442 
Marine Trust Bldg., Buffalo, N.Y. 


Banks of the 
MARINE MIDLAND Group 


The 16 New York State Banks that compose the Marine Midland Group are: 


NEW YORK CITY ... Marine Midland Trust Company BUFFALO..... «+++ ..++ Marine Trust Company 
TROY 2.200% The Manufacturers National Bank of Troy RAST AURORA ..ccceicves Jank of East Aurora 
BINGHAMTON ......s005. Peoples Trust Company JAMESTOWN ....--0200-% Union Trust Company 
SOUMION GAT «2 00 sas Workers Trust Company LACKAWANNA....... Lackawanna National Bank 
CORTLAND . wcccccccsec Cortland Trust Company it Se Teerinere ere Bank of Snyder 
ROCHESTER . oc nc ce vccsees Union Trust Company TONAWANDA ...........- First Trust Company 
ALBION 2... 02 '0c20022 Orleans County Trust Company NORTH TONAWANDA .... .. State Trust Company 


LOCKPORT . Niagara County National Bank & Trust Co. NIAGARA FALLS..... Power City Trust Company 


dent (5th) to vice chairman of the board, 
Albert Arthur Tilney (4th president) 
from vice chairman to chairman; Seward 
Prosser (3rd president) from chairman to 
chairman of the managing committee, 
(1st and 2nd Presidents Edmund C. Con- 
verse and Benjamin Strong are déad.) 

The late great Henry Pomeroy Davison 
founded Bankers Trust 19 years ago with 
$1,000,000 capital, $500,000 surplus. Last 
March capital was $25,000,000, surplus 
and undivided profits $87,000,000, total 
resources $833,000.000. 

Bankers Trust has withstood Depres- 
sion better than most banks. There have 
been rumors of its merging with some 
other institution. Last week’s executive 
changes may be the strategic deploying 
| of powers for such a move. 
| rt 
| Index 

Wall Street’s passenger traffic has 
| shrunk according to these figures given 
out by Interborough Rapid Transit Co.: 
Fares Collected, first 


four months: 1929 1931 
Wall & William Streets..4,084,000 3,891,000 
Wall & Broadway...... 4,386,000 3,882,000 


A mental attitude “engendered by the 
performance of the securities markets” 
was blamed by Jron Age last fortnight 
for the slackening of steel demand. Pro- 
duction last week was averaging a shade 
under 40% of capacity against 41% the 
week before, 70% in the same week last 
year. Scrap steel prices reached the lowest 
levels last week since December 1914. At 
the end of May 105 blast furnaces were 
in operation, a loss of eight for the month, 
and only 33.4% of the total. The course 
of the automobile industry is expected to 

| affect vitally future steel operations. 

Automobile production for the first half 
year is now estimated at 1,700,000 units 
against 2,309,000 in the same period of 
last year. But the second half is expected 
to show a smaller rate of decline than the 
second half of last year, and a total of 
2,900,000 units for 1931 is forecast. Last 
week General Motors’ dealers took more 
cars than during May 1930. But G-M’s 
retail sales were 122,000 cars during May 
against 131,000 in May last year. 

H. H. Franklin Manufacturing Co. re- 
sumed operations after a two-weeks’ halt. 
Unfilled orders are 10% higher than a 
month ago despite the fact that normal 
shipments were made during the shut- 
down, and deliveries to dealers in June 
have been 10% ahead of the same period 
in May. 

Electric power production last week was 
running about 3% under 1930. 





Save Laundry 
eaten Rae a tk JounC.Murray M250 


Marks with 
CASH’S NEW DUAL MARKING SYSTEM 


th 


Send your finest linens and clothing to the laundry w 


no fear of having them ruined with unsightly ink morks 
CASH S WOVEN NAMES mark ev ng with your fu 
name AND your loundry symbol—neatly economically 
J. & J. CASH, Inc., 261st St., So. Norwalk, Conn., or 6457 So. 
Gramercy Place, Los Angeles, Cal., or 301 Gray St., Belleville, Ont. 








A UTILITY STEEL LETTER FILE 
For Office and Transfer Use 
MODERN — STRONG — NEAT 
CONSTRUCTED OF STEEL 
Lacquer Finished in Dark Olive Green. Draw- 
ers roll easily on steel rollers. Adjustable 

follower furnished with each drawer. 
Drawer is 244%" x 12%"x 10". Case is 4914" 
15%” x 254,”. Manila Alphabetical indexes 
—20 division 40c per drawer EXTRA. 


HOBART CABINET COMPANY, TROY, OHIO 
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who don’t want 
to work 


OTCUET 


Dreams.. a month’s fishing every summer...time after fifty, 
or maybe sixty, to sit back and think things out...freedom to 
let young fellows burn the midnight oil while you go places 
you planned to see at romantic ecighteen—and never did. 

But why only dreams? 

There are over 100,000 men and women from New 
York to San Francisco, from Montreal to ports 500 miles 
east of Madagascar, who are working now to make these 
dreams come true. Regularly they take a part of their earn- 
ings and put it to work for them. Some day their hard earned 
savings will be their sole support—and set them free. 

They have bought shares in the future of America. In a 
single investment they have become participating owners in 
awhole group of great corporations which have set the pace 
of America’s growth. As the earnings and expansion of these 
companies increase, their savings will grow. 

But perhaps you can’t afford to buy a widely diversified 
group of common stocks, Perhaps you don’t care to bother 
with common stock proxies, dividend notices, “rights”—with 
looking up the financial and management records of compa- 
nies worth investing in. There is a new answer to this dilem- 
ma, a modern answer—the answer of over 100,000 invest- 
ors. It is the Fixed Investment Trust. 


(RARER REAR EN Tene RAS ee ve Ce ee 


NORTH AMERICAN TRUST SHARES 
The original distributive type and by far the Zargest Fixed Trust. 


Maximum Distribution 


CUMULATIVE TRUST SHARES 
The first and only Fixed Trust which accumulates capital to a 
maximum degree. 


Maximum Accumulation 









iy 
— 
Through NORTH AMERICAN TRUST SHARES and 
CUMULATIVE TRUST SHARES you can own an interest in 
common stocks of more than twenty-five giant producers of 
modern basic needs—such corporations as General Electric, 
Western Union Telegraph Company, American Telephone 
and Telegraph, Standard Oil, National Biscuit, United States 
Steel, E. I. du Pont and others. The stocks themselves are 
safeguarded in the vaults of one of the world’s largest trust 
companies, which serves as Trustee. Trust shares, represent- 
ing a pro rata ownership in these stocks, become the prop- 
erty of the investor, who clips a coupon twice a year. 

Over $175,000,000 has already been invested under this 
plan. As little as $100 will buy an equity in the future of 
these great corporations for you. 

Here is a sound investment way to make your dreams 
come true, 

A booklet, “Money and You” will answer your questions 
regarding this modern form of investment. It’s worth read- 
ing. Mail us the coupon and we will send the booklet at once. 
If you act promptly you will receive also a special Valuable 
Papers portfolio, Both are free. Tear out the coupon now. 
ON THE AIR: The Fortune-Builders Program, featuring America’s captains of 
industry, comes to you every Sunday and Thursday at 10:30 p.m., Eastern Daylight 


Time (9 230 Pp. Muy Eastern Standard Time) over the C alumbia Broadcasting System. 


DISTRIBUTORS GROUP, INC., 
63 Wall Street, New York, N. Y. 


Without obligation on my part, send me Booklet T-2 Money and You 
which gives complete information about North American Trust Shares and 


Name 





Address. SD 
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Men who use heat and pressure in manufactur- 
ing cannot afford to gamble thousands on a guess 


Spoiled products, lack of uniformity, 
increased manufacturing costs, and 
sometimes even cancelled orders are 
the damaging results of a wrong guess 
when men try by hand to control heat 
and pressure used in the process man- 
ufacture of hundreds of products. 

Industry is no place for haphazard 
control—even less so than the home. 
And home heating has enjoyed eff- 
cient automatic control since the first 
thermostat was installed in 1885. 

Perfecting the sturdy, dependable 
control instruments and motorized 
valves for industrial processes is a job 
for which Minneapolis-Honey- 
well heat regulator engi- 
neers are well equipped. 

They have solved the 
seemingly impossible 
problem of automatic 
temperature control for 
each room of large build- 
ings. They have worked 
out zone and sectional 
automatic control sys- 
tems for industrial building heat- 
ing, maintaining different uni- 
form temperatures in separate 
sections of the plant. 


They have perfected process 


Motorized valves 
Sor flow of 
liquids and gases 


Con-Tac-Tor 
mercury 
switch 









Pressure 
controller 


MINNEAPOLIS-HONEYWELL 
and TIME-O-STAT 
AUTOMATIC HEAT CONTROLS 


This is the second of a series describing the work done by Automatic Controis 


controls for many industries, including 
metal, textile, chemical, petroleum 
and food. 


Some of the most interesting work 


now in progress in the Minneapolis- | 
Honeywell laboratories is the develop- | 


ment of new automatic controls for 
highly specialized temperature and 
pressure process applications. The 
benefits of these continuous experi- 


ments and experience are available to | 


every manufacturer who uses heat or 
pressure in making his product. 


Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator Co., Exec- 
utive Offices: 2925 Fourth Ave. So., Minne- 
apolis, Minn. Factories: Minneapolis; 
Wabash and Elkhart, Ind. Factory 
Branches or Distributors in al] principal 
Cities. 
“ “ % 

The development of automatic heat controls 
like these was made possible by 4,000,000 peo- 
ple who learned the advantages of thermo- 
static control and stimulated heating men to 
give you a larger measure of heating comfort, 
convenience and safety. 

Your preference for thermostatic control 
built the Minneapolis-Honeywell organization 
to which heating men naturally turned for the 
new automatic controls required by the new 
types of automatic heating systems. Your faith 
in automatic control caused a revolution in the 
heating of office buildings and factories, and 
even a complete change in the process manu- 
facture of hundreds of products. In every case, 
Minneapolis-Honeywell engineers have 
devised the specialized automatic controls 
needed for each type of installation. 


MISCELLANY 


“Time brings all things.” 





| Well 


In Cartersville, Ga. a two-year-old boy 
| fell into a well. His mother, Mrs. Wes- 
ley Scott, 18, hastily knotted together a 
number of ropes, started to descend by 
| the improvised life line. The rope broke 
| and she fell into the water, seizing the 
| baby as she struck the surface. For three 
| hours she cried for help, until passersby 
heard, rescued mother and child. 





| Well 

In Mexico, Mo. Mrs. C. Williams’ cat 
fell into a well. Mrs. Williams tried to 
rescue the cat, fell into the well. Mr. 
Williams tried to rescue his wife, fell into 








the well. Police rescued Mr. and Mrs. 
Williams. The cat drowned. 

Cheek 

| At a horse show in Montebucarlo, 


Italy, a horse bit a large chunk out of 
Theodore Crema’s cheek. In intense pain 
and indignation, Theodore Crema thrust 
his hand into the horse’s mouth, recovered 


| the gob of flesh, drove with it several 





miles to a hospital. Surgeons restored the 
piece to Theodore Crema’s face. 


>—— 





Swallower 

In Pittsburgh Morris Dye, 17, swal- 
lowed two safety pins, was taken to Home- 
opathic Hospital. Awaiting treatment, he 
borrowed a double-edged razor blade from 
a fellow patient, wrapped it in paper, 
swallowed it. The blade lodged midway to 
the stomach, was extracted by an esopha- 
goscope invented by famed Dr. Chevalier 
Jackson. The safety pins rested com- 
fortably in Morris Dye’s stomach, pend- 
ing another operation. 





Mother 

In Laibach, Jugoslavia a circus lioness, 
trained to an act in which her cub is 
placed in a perambulator, thought she 


| recognized her offspring among the spec- 


tators. She pulled a 7-month-old infant 
from its buggy, playfully mauled it about 
until the trainer recovered it. Unhurt save 
for a few bruises and scratches, the baby 
was restored to its prostrate mother. 


Hen 

In Manchester, Iowa a white leghorn 
hen owned by Emil Wendling Jr. knocks 
on the kitchen door by flapping her wings 
against it, walks to an old coat in the cor- 
ner of the room, lays an egg in it and 
“knocks” to be let outdoors again. In two 
months the hen laid 50 eggs by that pro- 
cedure. 








The largest publishers of PRIVATELY PRINTED 
literature in che United States, invite you to send for their 
free catalogue of limited and unexpurgated editions 


on CURIOSA and ESOTERICA. 


PANURGE PUBLICATIONS, 100 Fifth Ave., New York 


CURIOUS BOOKS 
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Back on the job... 
without a worry about bills 





OR millions of families it has been 
all outgo and no income for a long 

time. 

+ To many of them, the welcome sight 

of the first pay check will be clouded by 

the realization that it can’t begin to sat- 

isfy the demands of insistent collectors. 

+ Stretch their incomes as they may, it ( 

will be months before they can get  )/ 

| caught up on the bills contracted during V anemployment. 

+ These months need not be harassing months of worry, of credit destroyed, of 

putting off merchants from pay day to pay day. 
+ The new job can be started with a clean slate and a clear mind. 
+ Such times of stress as these demonstrate the wisdom of the laws of those 
states that provide for family finance companies. 
+ To them families may go, secure the funds to pay their bills at once and repay 

; the loan in small monthly installments. 

+ Foremost of these companies is the Household organization. Without asking 
for co-makers or endorsers, without requiring bankable collateral, it lends $50 
to $300 largely on the integrity and “going value” of the borrower. 
+ On amounts over $100, Household charges nearly a third less than the max- 
imum fixed by law in most states. Up to twenty months is allowed for repayment. 
+ More, Household helps the family budget its pay check to work out of debt as 
promptly as possible. 


MONEY MANAGEMENT FOR HOUSEHOLDS, a helpful booklet on budget- 
ing family income, leading to the happiness of financial security, is offered without 
charge to all. Telephone, call or write for a copy. 


HOUSEHOLD 


FINANCE CORPORATION... 


Headquarters: Palmolive Building, Chicago, Illinois 
--(135 Offices in 76 Cities).. 
(Consult your telephone directory for the office nearest you) ... 


Turn the dial to your N BC Station every Tuesday night at 8:00 Central Standard Time and be a guest of the Household Celebrities, 
featuring America’s foremost stars of the opera, concert, and stage, as well as leading thinkers in affairs of national importance, 


Erasing delinquent accounts 
to help hasten 





prosperity’s return 


Just as helpful to business recovery as increased employment is the contribution of 
the family finance company: lending money with which hundreds of thousands of 
families can pay their bills promptly. The campaign of which this advertisement is a 
part is aggressively going after prosperity by speeding collections. It is now appearing 
in newspapers of four and three-quarter million circulation. Interested citizens are 
invited to write for more information about the personal finance business. Address 
Department T-4, Household Finance Corporation, Palmolive Building, Chicago, Illinois. 
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A Clean Rapid 
Duplicating Outfit 
in Your Store 


COMPLETELY 
EQUIPPED 


See Your Stationer 
or Mail Coupon for 
10-Day Trial Offer x 


NCREASE SALES! Speed up 
I collections! Reduce your 
printing bills! Put more 
money on the profit side of your 
ledger with 
HEYER ~ Rotary— 


- TRADE MARK= 





Makes neat copies of anything, 
typed, written or drawn, in one 
or more colors, from postcard to 
9x15 sheet [max. printing surface 
7x11 inches]. Turns out 1,000 
to 1,500 perfect copies an hour, 
at am average cost of 25c per 
thousand. Matches work of high- 
est priced duplicators. 

Cleartype Dry Stencils and 

Supplies for All Duplicators 


Pees es HS ES See See 
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Married. August Belmont 3d, Harvard 
graduate, son of the late August Belmont 
Jr.; and Elizabeth Lee Saltonstall, Boston 
socialite, daughter of John Lee Salton- 
stall, onetime (1911-12) member of the 
Massachusetts Legislature; in Hamilton, 
Mass. 





— ® 


Married. Anthony Joseph Drexel Bid- 
dle Jr., 34, fun-loving Manhattan and 
Philadelphia socialite-sportsman, divorced 
secretly last March by Mrs. Mary Duke 
Biddle, niece of the late great tobacco 
tycoon James Buchanan (“Buck”) Duke, 
daughter of the late Benjamin Newton 
Duke who left her over $50,000,000 in 
1929; and Mrs. Margaret Boyce Thomp- 
son Schulze, 34, only daughter of the late 
mining tycoon Col. William Boyce 
Thompson who died last June (TIME, 


| July 7, 1930) leaving an estate of over 


$85,000,000; in London. 


Married. Eleanor Pratt, granddaughter 
of the late Charles Pratt who was a co- 
founder of Standard Oil Co. and founder 
of Pratt Institute in Brooklyn, N. Y.; 
and James Ramsay Hunt Jr., son of Dr. 
James Ramsay Hunt who served as War- 


| time neuropsychiatrist with the A. E. F.; 


| wt. - Bt: 





John’s of Lattingtown, Locust 
Valley, L. I. (tiny socialite church to 
which Banker John Pierpont Morgan pre- 
sented last year a brand new carved oak 
interior). 


Married. Margaret G. Spence, foster- 
daughter and heiress of the late Clara B. 
Spence who founded Manhattan’s socialite 
Spence School for Girls, ward of Principal 
Charlotte S. Baker of the school; and 
George Callendine Heck Jr., Manhattan 
socialite, Harvard man (1930); in Man- 
hattan. 


— 





Married. Margaret Morton Eustis, 
granddaughter of the late Levi Parsons 
Morton, banker and vice president of the 
U. S. (1889-93); and David Edward Fin- 
ley, Special Assistant to Secretary of the 


| Treasury Andrew William Mellon; in Oat- 





| lands, Va. 


Seeking Divorce. Mrs. Eva Baur 
Hansl; from Raleigh Hansl, retired Man- 
hattan stockbroker; in Bridgeport, Conn. 
She called her husband an “incurable 
Princeton man,” because he made her live 
in Princeton from 1918 to 1921 while he 
took graduate courses, and suggested that 


they should live together as “college 
chums.” 
Elected. Pierre Benoit, French novel- 


ist; to be a member of the French Acad- 
emy (traditionally limited to 40 mem- 


i Heyer Duplicator Co., Inc. bers); succeeding the late dramatist 
b (Established 1903) ; % we 
1 935 West Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Illinois ror oh a ta aed 

Send details of your 10-day Trial Offer. eneral WV ax eygand, commander-in- 
& B | chief of the French army, to succeed the 
E Name | late Marshal Joseph Jacques Ceésaire 
, i — | Joffre. 

5 a eee 
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Left. By Mortimer Leo Schiff, Man- 


hattan banker and philanthropist who died 
last fortnight (Time, June 15); an estate 
estimated at $100,000,000. Of this 
$1,000,000 goes to his son John Mortimer 
Schiff, $750,000 to his daughter Mrs. Dor- 
othy Schiff Hall, $250,000 to her husband 
Richard Brown West Hall (to revert to 
the residuary estate should the Halls die 
childless). To philanthropic and educa- 
tional institutions goes $1,001,000, of 
which $500,000 is for the Federation for 
the Support of Jewish Philanthropic So- 
cieties, $100,000 for the Boy Scouts of 
America (of which Banker Schiff was 
elected president three weeks before he 
died ), $50,000 to his alma mater, Amherst 
College. To his family retainers and to 
every employe of Kuhn, Loeb & Co. go 
gifts ranging from $100 to $20,000. City 
and country houses and three-fifths of the 
residuary estate are left, in trust, to Mrs. 
Adele Gertrude Schiff, the remaining two- 
fifths in trust to the two children. Upon 
the death of Mrs. Schiff two-thirds of her 
share goes to John Mortimer Schiff pro- 
vided he has not married without her per- 
mission. One-third goes to Mrs. Dorothy 


Schiff Hall. 
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Died. William Edwin Rudge, 54, 
famed printer; in Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 
aS 
Died. William Thurston Hincks, 61, 


founder (with his brother Robert Stan- 
ley) of Hincks Brothers w Co., invest- 
ment bankers; after three months’ illness; 
in Bridgeport. 

—* — 

Died. George D. McLaughlin, 67, Chi- 
cago clubman, merchant (Manor House 
coffee), brother of Sportsman Frederic 
McLaughlin; as the result of an automo- 
bile accident near Lake Forest, Il. 


a aoa 

Died. Dr. Franklin Henry Giddings, 
76, pioneer U. S. sociologist, professor 
emeritus of sociology at Columbia Uni- 
versity; after a long illness; in Scarsdale, 
N. Y. An oldtime editorial writer for the 
Springfield (Mass.) Republican, he suc- 
ceeded Woodrow Wilson as economics 
professor at Bryn Mawr College in 1888, 
went to Columbia in 1894, first U. S. 
sociology professor to hold a chair so 
designated. To a science still largely 
abstract he brought a new, exact method, 
involving for the first time statistical 
studies. His authoritative Principles of 
Sociology was ten years a-writing. 
> 


Died. Anna Adams Gordon, 78, nine 
years world president of the W. C. T. U.; 
in a sanitorium at Castle, N. Y.; of a gen- 
eral breakdown. She served the Dry cause 
for 54 years, was 21 years secretary to 
Founder Frances Willard of the W. C. 
7. U: 








— + 

Died. Jesse Boot, Baron Trent of Not- 
tingham, 81, founder of the $25,000,000 
drug store chain, Boot’s Cash Chemists, 
which with 770 shops in England controls 
Boot’s Pure Drug Co. and four subsidiary 
companies; of paralysis; in St. Helier, 
island of Jersey. 
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MAYONNAISE is untainted by its contact with Allegheny Metal in the plant of the Wm. Edwards Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 


No doubt you've tasted Metal- 


but not 





QUICK FACTS 


1, Unrusting ... unstaining... 

untarnishing. 

Immune to all but a few acid 

reactions, i 

8. Twice the tensile strength of 
mild steel 

4. Greater resistance to abrasion 
and denting than steel. 

5. Will take any finish from dull 
to high lustre. 

6. Maintains bright surface with 
same cleaning treatment as 
Rass, 

7. May be drawn, stamped, 

spun, machined and cast. 

Immune to chemical reactions 

resulting from cooking and 

preparation of food . . . does 
not affect flavor, color or puri- 
ty of any food. 

Is non-magnetic. 


& 





Allegheny Metal 


Like sugar and salt, some metals 
dissolve in food—they taste bad. But 
Allegheny Metal does not dissolve. 
Hence its increasing use. 


ERHAPS you’ve seen silverplate wear 

through. Then you thought—**Where 
did that metal go? Did we eat it?” You 
probably did. 

Take something a thousand times larg- 
er, a vat in a mayonnaise plant... a dairy 
pasteurizer . . . a huge cannery cooker. 
Corrosion, the dissolving of metal in food, 
is a serious problem in such a huge con- 
tinuous operation. 

The answer to this corrosion was found 


recently—Allegheny Metal. It’s the safe 
metal for handling foods, not tainting 
them, not corroded by them. Renowned 
dairy scientists have proved that. 
Improvement of this alloy to such a 
point, took place in the laboratories on the 
Allegheny River. The laboratories took « 
formula used by dozens of companies and 
developed it—now Allegheny Metal with- 
stands a greater range of corrosives than 
any other alloy commercially available. 
Perhaps you could use this quality, or 
others, of Allegheny Metal in your prod- 
uct or your processes. Write for Bulletin A. 





ALLEGHENY STEEL CO., Brackenridge, Pa. 
Offices: New York, Buffalo, Chicago, Cincinnati, Cleveland, De- 
troit, Philadelphia, St. Louis, Milwaukee, Los Angeles. Warehouse 
Stocks: Joseph T. Ryerson & Son, Inc.—Chicago, Cleveland, Mil- 
waukee, St. Louis, Cincinnati, Detroit, Buffalo, Boston, Jersey City, 
Philadelphia... In Canada: Samuel, Son & Co., Ltd., Toronto. 


f) Manufactured pursuant to license from the Chemical Foundation, Inc., under basic patents No. 1,316,817 and No. 1,339,378. f 
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Harvest Moon 
(See front cover) 

Morton Downey received last week 
$4,500 from the R. J. Reynolds Tobacco 
Co. (Camels) for singing, in his high, 
cajoling tenor, half a dozen songs into 
the radio every evening. The week before 
he got $5,500 for appearing briefly on the 
stage of Manhattan’s Pararnount Theatre. 
Six weeks ago he closed his supper-club in 
the smart Delmonico Hotel. For last week 
alone, the royalties on his own song 
“Wabash Moon” (which, until he recently 
adopted “Carolina Moon” because Camels 
are made in Winston-Salem, N. C., 
was’ the “signature” of his broadcasts) 
amounted to $1,600. It was consequently 
clear that Morton Downey had been the 
outstanding success of the radio season 
which, last week, had begun to draw in 
its antennae for the summer when static, 
storms and holidays make new attractions 
scarcer on the air. 

No flash in tin-pan alley, it was a typical 
troubadour’s success — quick, dramatic, 
amazingly profitable. Half a year ago, 
though he had a chauffeur to drive his 
Rolls-Royce, Morton Downey was won- 
dering if he had enough money to hire an 
orchestra and open a night-club. He had 
just come back from London where in 
1927 the Prince of Wales liked his voice 
so much that he had him sing an encore 
eleven times, but that was no guarantee 
that he would be able to make a luxurious 


John Hancock Series 


How good is your 


wife’s sales resistance? 


Even if it is 
perfect, she won’t want to be 
bothered by schemes for dispos- 
ing of her inheritance. 

And she won’t be, if you safe- 
guard her with a Life Insurance 
Trust—an arrangement which 
makes certain that all the things 
you plan to do for her will be 
done anyway, no matter what 
happens to you. 


Let us show you how a Trust 
can safeguard your Life Insur- 
ance estate. 


Lire INSURANCE COMPANY 


oF BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


Inquiry Bureau, 197 Clarendon St., Boston, Mass. 
Please send me information about Life Insur- 
ance Trusts. 


T. 
| Over Sixty-Eight Years in Business 





living in Manhattan. Troubadour Downey 
had nothing much in his pocket except a 
cable from William S. Paley, president of 
Columbia Broadcasting Co., promising 
him a chance. In November he started the 
Delmonico Club, broadcast from it first 
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Mrrror’s Front PAGE 


The flowers had eyes. 


once a week, then three times. Radio lis- 
teners liked his voice—high, sweet, and 
vaguely Irish—so much that a month later 
he was given a chance to compete with 
Blackfacists Amos ’n Andy whose grouchy 
arguments were considered an impregnable 
favorite with dinner-table audiences. The 
final proof of an immense, mysterious ap- 
peal was then found in the fact that some 
listeners, although not most, preferred 
Downey. 


Vastly tickled by his fame, Troubadour 
Downey has no reluctance in stating that 
he eats three banana splits daily, has a blue 
chow named Teddy, sleeps raw* in a 
double bed, calls his wife “Lover,” is 
covered with moles, bleeds easily when 
shaving. Superstitious, he still carries a 
cats-eye ring and holy medals for good 
luck. Because his name appears in their 
advertisements, he keeps Camels in his 
pocket and gives them all to friends. 
Quick-tempered, he once rebuked a fa- 
mous polo player who was making too 
much noise in his night club. Shrewd, 
when Walter Winchell, famed obstetri- 
calligrapher of the New York Mirror, not 
wearing dinner clothes, tried to get in his 
club, Troubadour Downey turned him out, 
profited when Winchell publicized the 
incident. 


The Downey success story, rewritten 
in such episodes, had been started in a 
chapter already -partially forgotten five 
years before. A pudgy Irish youth, the 
son of a day laborer who raised a large 
family in Wallingford, Conn. and Brook- 
lyn, he had stopped going to school when 


*Meaning, naked. This has become a common 
reply to a common question of New York Daily 
News Colyumist Sidney Skolsky. 


he was 15, sold candy on trains, acted in 
small time vaudeville, been an agent for 
Victrola records. There was nothing then 
to confirm his impression that he was a 
singer except the fact that his mother, 
annoyed by his childish caterwaulings, had 
often given him a nickel to keep quiet. 
Tammany Politician James Hagan helped 
him get jobs—the first one singing ten 
times a day in a burlesque theatre. 


Later he met Paul Whiteman, sang with 
his orchestra on the Leviathan. When not 
singing he blew into a French horn that 
had no notes. He became a popular night 
club entertainer in Manhattan, then in 
London where his pudgy, unimpressive 
physique was an even less noticeable 
handicap than it had been in the U. §, 
Bored with night clubs, he made three 
talking pictures which attracted scant 
notice, met and married Barbara Bennett, 
went to Hollywood where he accomplished 
nothing except learning to ride a horse. 


Practically forgotten when he returned 
to Manhattan after another London ven- 
ture last autumn, Morton Downey owes 
his present affluence largely to Columbia's 
William S. Paley. Able Salesman Paley, 
eager to entice Camel advertising from the 
National Broadcasting Co., persuaded him 
to sing a sample program through a long- 
distance telephone to Winston-Salem, 
N. C., where it was relayed to Camel exec- 
utives through a local station. It was an 
ideal episode for his recrudescent success 
story for Downey did his telephonic trial 
while his wife was undergoing a surgical 
operation.* 


Plump, chatty, irresponsible, Trouba- 
dour Downey is still addicted to expensive 
cars, large apartments and other luxuries 
precious to those who have learned they 
may not keep them long, but he banks 
three quarters of his income, no longer 
has a chauffeur. He is proud that his ap- 
peal is not, like that of Rudy Vallée and 
other famed radio entertainers, based on 
vocal sexuality. It rests, rather, upon the 
fact that his high, clear voice broadcasts 
much more smoothly, more truly than 
voices which, louder and more preten- 
tious, would easily be recognized as su- 
perior to his on a concert stage. A voice 
endearing and mellifluous, silvery and 
vaguely sad, it is the one which all high 
tenors in glee clubs, bathrooms and social 
club quartets imagine to be theirs. When 
singing he stands still, raises his arms 
rarely in his single gesture, lifts his round 
face to the ceiling so that it looks not 
unlike that Moon—Wabash, June or Caro- 
lina—which shines in the sky like a yellow 
coin for all ambitious troubadours. 


*Second of the three famed daughters of Actor 
Richard Bennett, Barbara was best known as 
dancing partner of the late Maurice. If Trouba- 
dour Downey had any doubts about his own 
importance they were doubtless resolved last 
month when he saw the front page of the tabloid 
New York Mirror almost entirely occupied by 4 
photograph of his wife. A wily cameraman 
gained admittance to her hospital by bringing 
a large bouquet. In the bouquet was hidden 4 
camera. 

Constance, eldest Bennett daughter, married 
and divorced Millionheir Philip Plant, became 4 
Pathé cinema star, was recently borrowed by 
Warner Brothers at the largest salary ($300,000 
for ten weeks) ever paid a cinemactress. Joat, 
youngest daughter, acted on the Manhattan stage 
in Jarnegan, was selected by John Barrymore 4 
aA leading woman in Moby Dick (Tre, Aut 
25). 
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Umpa Umpa Stuff 
Giovinezza, giovinezza, 
Primavera di bellezza, 
Nel dolore e ne V’ebrezz 
Il tuo canto esultera!* 

Exuberantly Mediterranean, dear to the 
hearts of Young Italy, are these words 
which open the chorus of the official Fas- 
cist anthem. But the accompanying music, 
though certainly no worse than that of 
many another patriotic song, is what 
Variety calls “umpa umpa stuff.” It is 
more singable. more lively than “The Star- 
Spangled Banner’ but immeasurably less 
musical than “Die Wacht Am Rhein,” the 
Tsarist anthem, or the Haydn tune which 
the Austrian Empire took for its national 
hymn. It was natural, then, that the whole 
world of music should have risen in arms 
during the last month because a Fascist 
official demanded that Arturo Toscanini 
play “Giovinezza” at a memorial concert 
in Bologna devoted to the works of his 
friend, the late Giuseppe Martucci (1856- 
1909). It was even more natural that the 
world should become indignant because a 
group of Fascisti assaulted him for his 
refusal to do so. 

In a villa high above St. Moritz in 
Switzerland, a pale and haggard Toscanini 
was last week recovering from Fascist 
buffets. Soon he would go to Wahnfried 





TOSCANINI 
The lights go out at three. 


(“Dream-Peace”’), the villa Richard Wag- 
ner built at Bayreuth. There, as guest 
of Frau Winifred Wagner (widow of the 
late Siegfried and director of Bayreuth 
affairs), he was to begin rehearsals for the 
opening concert of the summer festival. 
Because his art demanded tranquillity, he 
Wished no further discussion of the inci- 


ne 
*Youth, youth, 
Springtime of beauty, 
in sorrow and in joy 
Will your song rise! 
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EADING about this new bond 
paper is one thing. Seeing the 
paper for yourself—folding it, tear- 
ing it, writing on it—is quite an- 
other. 

For your convenience we have 
prepared a portfolio of MANAGE- 
MENT BOND, A HAMMERMILL PRODUCT.* 
The portfolio contains samples of 
this lower-priced watermarked 
paper in its various colors and 
weights so that you can judge quick- 
ly its place in your organization. 

Mail the coupon. 

*Hammermill men and Hammermill 
methods produce Management Bond at 


Hoquiam, Washington. 
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1. TIME Co-ordinates the News 





In its presentation of the news, 
TIME, the newsmagazine, is 
unique ... You will appreciate 
five points which distinguish it 
from all other reviews: 


Complete—for the man of wide interests. . . . 
Organized—for his convenience. ........ 
Matter-of-Fact—out of respect for his intelligence . . 
Brief—every word counts. .......- 
Up-to-Date—from cover to cover—compare it with 


any known periodical. ........ 


TIME co-ordinates the daily re- 
ports of the newspapers, ensures 
acomprehensive view. By giving 
you the significant details, TIME 
enables the busy manandwoman 
to keep up-to-date on all the news 
of all the world every week. 


TIME 
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dent. But Italy was behind him; at last 
the world could view his case whole. 
As everyone knows, Conductor Tos- 
canini is violently anti-Fascist. His po- 
litical views as well as his low opinion 
of the musical value of ‘“Giovinezza” 
prompted him long ago to refuse to play 
it, and il Fascismo once became so irri- 
tated as to threaten him with its famed, 
ugly castor il cure. It was no new ex- 
perience for him when Leandro Arpinati, 


| Under Secretary of the Interior, and Boss 


of Bologna, requested that before the 
Bologna concert last month he perform 
the Fascist tune and the “Marcia Reale” 
(royal march of the house of Savoy). 
Though Conductor Toscanini suspected 
no trap, he stoutly refused. Boss Arpinati 
suggested that the Bologna town band be 
permitted to play the pieces. ‘Impossi- 
ble!” cried the maestro. It was an eve- 
ning in memory of his dead friend. “That 
would be a masquerade, not a concert!” 

At the entrance to the concert hall that 
night an angry crowd awaited him. “d 
morte! (Kill him!)” they shouted. “Ts it 
true you refused to play the Fascist 
hymn?” He stood firm, his eyes flashing, 
his moustache bristling. “Yes, it is true!” 
Then their blows rained upon him... 
his mouth gushed blood... . 

In the confusion of reports that fol- 


| lowed the press of Italy was unanimous 


in its condemnation of Toscanini. The 
maestro’s friends insisted that the attack 
was a carefully-planned ambush. A cau- 
tious French press made no mention of the 
incident. Carabinieri, soldiers, detectives 
watched the Toscanini house in Milan; he 
was a prisoner; his passport was with- 
drawn; he would be disciplined, it was 
said, by Dictator Mussolini. Last week 
his passport was returned and it was re- 
ported that he had been guarded only be- 
cause civil authorities feared further in- 
cidents. 

From a world quick to conclude that 
Art had been insulted, came expressions 
of indignation. Students at the Bologna 
Conservatory of Music shouted Evvive 
Toscanini! and were at once clapped into 
jail. In Berlin, Leopold Stokowski of the 
Philadelphia Orchestra cried: “The Fas- 
cists will kill that man yet. He is so 
sensitive that he will never be able to 
stand the shock!” Sergei Koussevitzky of 
the Boston Symphony cancelled a contract 


| to conduct a June festival at La Scala in 
| Milan, called the incident “an insult not 


only to him but to artists generally!” 
Hastening from Zurich to Milan, Ossip 
Gabrilowitsch of the Detroit Symphony, 
who had also cancelled La Scala contracts, 
visited Toscanini and sent off an indignant 
signed article to the New York Times. But 


| one able conductor, Fritz Reiner, who 


until this year led the Cincinnati Sym- 
phony, amiably complied with vociferous 
requests and performed the two patriotic 
airs at a La Scala concert. : 

As for the maestro himself, he cabled his 
U. S. secretary: “I am tranquil.” And 
in sunny, quiet St. Moritz last week he 


| was unmolested. Visitors were told he 
| would see no one. Said a_ neighbor: 


“Something goes on until two or three 


| o’clock in the morning. Lights are turned 


on in the villa. A piano answers softly 
to the master’s hands. Then the music 
stops and the lights go out. These mus! 
cians have their own way of resting.” 
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Cavalry, C. S. A.* 


BEDFORD ForREST AND His CRITTER 
CompaNy—Andrew Nelson Lytle—Min- 
ton, Balch ($5).+ 

Robert E. Lee’s cavalry general was 
James Ewell Brown (“Jeb’’) Stuart, killed 
at Yellow Tavern in the last days of the 
war, but when somebody asked Lee at 
Appomattox who was the greatest soldier 
under his command, Lee answered, “A 
man I have never seen, sir. His name is 
Forrest.” 

Nathan Bedford Forrest (1821-77) was 
no flower of Southern chivalry but a tough 
olf-shoot of Tennessee pioneers. He talked 
like a poor white; it is doubtful if he ever 
read a book on tactics; but he fought like 
the devil. Biographer Lytle, strong For- 
rest partisan, implies that if Forrest’s 
abilities had been recognized in time the 
western campaign might have had a differ- 
ent outcome. But Forrest’s commander 
was General Braxton Bragg, whom For- 
rest soon distrusted, finally despised. One 
day he stamped into Bragg’s tent, spoke 
thus: “You may as well not issue any 
more orders to me, for I will not obey 
them. And I will hold you personally re- 
sponsible for any further indignities you 
try to inflict on me. You have threatened 
to arrest me for not obeying your orders 
promptly. I dare you to do it, and I say 
to you that if you ever again try to inter- 
fere with me or cross my path, it will be 
at the peril of your life.” Bragg did not 
take the dare. 

Forrest was a born fighter; what he 
had to learn about soldiering he learned 
at Fort Donelson, Shiloh, Murfreesboro, 
Hog Mountain, Chickamauga, Brice’s 
Cross-Roads. He had a great contempt 
for West Pointers. After a disastrous ac- 
tion whose plans he had not approved, his 
commander, General Stephen D. Lee, 
called a council of war, asked Forrest if 
he had any ideas. “Yes, sir,” said Forrest. 
‘I've always got ideas, and I'll tell you 
one thing, General Lee. If I knew as much 
about West Point tactics as you, the 
Yankees would whip hell out of me every 
day,” 

Forrest’s name became a by-word in the 
West. When with 500 men he captured 
1700 Federals, ecstatic Southerners 
dubbed him the Wizard of the Saddle. 
Sherman vowed he would get him “if it 
Costs 10,000 lives and breaks the Treasury. 
There will never be peace in Tennessee 
until Forrest is dead!” But when his was 
the last organized Confederate force in 
the West, when news came of Lee’s and 
Johnston’s surrenders, Forrest knew the 
game was up. His men crowded round 
him, begged him to lead them to Mexico 
‘0 avoid surrendering. He was tempted, 
but realized it was a fool idea, surrendered. 
_ After the war Forrest, a delegate to the 
lirst- post-war Democratic convention, 
went to Manhattan, “attracted so much 


—. 


tPublished May 209. 





*New books are news. 


attention that he could not move about 
the streets without drawing a crowd.” One 
day he got tired of the press, “swept his 
mighty shoulders around and shouted,” 
cleared the street. As soon as he heard 
about the Ku Klux Klan he joined it, was 
elected “Grand Wizard of the Invisible 














NATHAN BEDFORD FORREST 
. . solved the Manhattan traffic problem. 


Empire.” (Robert E. Lee had written re- 
fusing the command, approving the idea 
but saying that his approval must remain 
“invisible.”) In 1877 Forrest died, full 
of years, scars, memories of battles. 

The Author. Andrew Nelson Lytle is 
one of the group of young literary South- 
erners (others: Allen Tate, John Crowe 
Ransom, Lyle Lanier) which is trying to 
organize an agrarian movement in the 
South. Author Lytle lives on a farm in 
north Alabama. Bedford Forrest is his 
first book. 





Pitkin Passes 


THE Art oF LEARNING—Walter B. Pit- 
kin—W hittlesey House ($2.50).* 

“This] book is emphatically not in- 
tended for sappy souls who sigh for inspi- 
ration, in the hope of being kicked up- 
stairs. ... It is a work book. In the 
hands of a lusty toiler, it will show solid 
profits.” No trilling Pippa of pedagogy, 
no profound Paracelsus either, Professor 
Pitkin is nothing if not practical, hates 
waste, is hot after results. In this Pitkin- 
esque textbook, thumb-printed with many 
a helpful hint, anecdote, rule, bristling 
with statistics and questionnaires, you may 
spend some lively hours, may even learn 
something about learning. 

What shall you learn? Says Pitkin, you 
must decide that for yourself; but he ad- 
vises one of the three “hardy perennials in 


*Published June 3. 
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the garden of knowledge”: geography, 
psychology, mathematics. When is the 
best time of day to work? “For more than 
30 years I have made it a rule to study 
and do other intellectual work as early as 
possible in the morning. Whenever I can 
get under way before seven, I do so. Eight 
o'clock is late. Nine is fatal.” Regularity 
is important. “Work a little every day at 
your subject. I mean that you should 
work 365 days a year at it, except during 
leap years. Then put in 366 days.” Logi- 
cal, loyal to efficiency, Pitkin gave up 
smoking when he found it was slowing up 
his brain work, advises others so to do. 

The Author. Walter Boughton Pitkin 
has worked at 4o different jobs. He 
started herding cattle at 14, at 53 is pro- 
fessor of journalism at Columbia Univer- 
sity. In his spare time he writes books, 
occasionally gives galvanizing advice to 
editors of moribund magazines. 


Yes-Girl 

THE JEweL—Claire Goll—Knopf ($2).* 

Marie was a Parisian maid-of-all-work 
but a country girl at heart. She worked 
for the Deloses, an avaricious jeweler and 
his discontented wife, was in love with 
Babylas, a mulatto chauffeur. Babylas’ 
motives were neither pure nor unmixed: 
he took Marie for lack of something 
better, and hoped through her to get at 
her master’s jewels. When Babylas told 
Marie his scheme she was horrified, car- 
ried her fear so openly on her face that 
M. Delos took it for an invitation and 
complacently accepted it. Marie, servant 
and a yes-girl, wrung her hands and said 
nothing, not even when she discovered she 
was pregnant. As soon as Mme Delos saw 
what was Marie’s trouble she fired her. 

Marie’s few servant friends did what 
they could for her; now & then a man 
helped her after blackmailing her into sub- 
mission; but there was nothing but a lit- 
tle time between her and the bottom of 
the hill. Her baby was born at a charity 
hospital and lived long enough to break 
her heart by dying. At the end Marie 
found the Seine more comfortable than 
the boulevards. 

Authoress Claire Goll has made a sordid 
story a little too true to be sordid. En- 
terprising Publisher Knopf has indicated 
the dual nature of the book, beckons two 
different publics by putting out The Jewel 
in two different jackets: one lurid, one 
chaste. 





—— 








Bogus 


FATHER MALAcHy’s Mrracte—Bruce 
Marshall—Doubleday, Doran ($2.50).* 

Far & few are the writers who can mon- 
key with fantasy without getting just too 
cute for words. Inimitable Max Beerbohm 
managed it; some still think Sir James 
Matthew Barrie, Alan Alexander Milne, 
Christopher Morley have made surpris- 
ingly few errors. Fantasian Bruce Mar- 
shall follows a less gossamer authority, 
Gilbert Keith Chesterton; but in his hands 
the Chestertonian whimsy loses its robus- 
tiousness, gets all buttered up with sticky 
sentiment. Not that Author Marshall can- 
not be very sharp on occasion, but, like the 
latter-day Chesterton, he is sharp only 
with non-Catholic things. 

Roman Catholic Father Malachy Mulli- 
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gan was summoned from his monastery to 
an Edinburgh parish to teach a slipshod 
congregation how -to chant plain song. 
Across the street from the church were 
two grievous eyesores: a Church of Eng- 
land edifice placarded with snappy ads for 
religion, and the Garden of Eden dance 
hall. Of the two, the Garden of Eden was 
slightly more offensive to the Catholic 
priest. Father Malachy, meeting the Angli- 
can parson on the street and becoming in- 
volved in theological argument, became so 
annoyed that he promised to perform a 
miracle: he would cause the Garden of 
Eden to be transported wherever the An- 
glican parson wished, at precisely 11:30 
the following night. Next evening they 
met; the parson chose Bass Rock, a little 
island some 20 miles away; Father Mal- 
achy prayed; the deed was done. 

Unfortunately the result was not all that 
the good Father had hoped. Newspapers 
made a great but skeptical fuss. Protes- 
tants openly disbelieved ; agnostics thought 
there was a trick in it; the Roman Catholic 
Church was more or less embarrassed. 
Finally Father Malachy, persuaded by an 
anxious colleague to clinch the matter by 
performing another miracle, prayed that 
the dance hall should be returned to its 
original location. It was done; and in 48 
hours the public had forgotten it had ever 
moved. 

Father Malachy’s actions may offend 
some rigidly Catholic readers, but that is 
not Catholic Author Marshall’s intention. 
Father Malachy is supposed to be a sweet 
old thing; it is his sweetness (not to say 
sappiness) that may offend most. This is 


the way you catch him thinking about 
God: “Dear old Alnighty God; He was 
a One, He was.” 

The Author was crippled by the War; 
brims with Roman Catholic sweetness & 








Bruce MARSHALL 


“Dear old Almighty God; He was a One, 
He was.” 


light. He works at accounting, writes 
novels in his spare time, hopes soon to 
have more spare time. Other books: 
This Sorry Scheme, The Stooping Venus, 
The Little Friend. 





This 
MOWER 
for the 
“VELVETY” 
Lawn 


The “Estate,” a Jacobsen roller mower for finest lawns. A 





© Built in two 
sizes — 24” 
and 30.” 


mower that cuts finer; smoothing and rolling and fairly “mas- 
saging” the turf to a wonderful putting green condition. In 


fact, it is a true replica of the famous Jacobsen Putting Green 


Mower, an international favorite. 


A JACOBSEN MASTERPIECE 


Enclosed gears running in oil; auto-type differential; separate 
clutches for the high-speed reel and traction units, controlled 
from steering handle. Finest materials and construction. A 


real “aristocrat’”’ among mowers. 


Free Demonstration Take nothing for granted. Jacobsen 
many different 


makes 


The 


Jacobsen 
“ESTATE” 


types of Roller Driven 


power mowers. There is a Jacobsen for every type and size of 


lawn—cutting one to twenty acres per day. Let us show you 
what a Jacobsen can do on your own lawn. No cost. No obliga- 
tion. Sales and service everywhere. Write. 


MOWER 


Jacobsen Mfg. Co., 748 Washington Ave., Racine, Wisconsin 


a cstmininen adie tian amas 1 cee i iN 


JACOBSEN MFG. CO., 748 Washington Ave., Racine, Wis. 


Gentlemen: I am interested in: 





OO) Free demonstration particulars. 


O) Jacobsen catalog and prices. The size of my lawn is................20-0-- 


Clip and 
» Mail this 


Coupon 






Too Bad 


Anpv No Birps Sinc—Pauline Leader— 
Vanguard ($2.50). 

And No Birds Sing bears out the popu- 
lar notion that blind people are happier 
than the deaf. Ostensibly the heart-wring- 
ing autobiography of a poor girl who lost 
her hearing, this book reads almost like a 
parody of the o-pity-me school. 

She was fat and she was Jewish and her 
pride was inordinate. She hated her father, 
her mother, her sisters, the tenement they 
lived in, the market that gave them their 
living, the boys & girls she went to school 
with, the teachers who did not like her. 
She admits she was dirty and implies she 
was not much help around the house. She 
felt she was cut out for higher things, 
flew into tantrums when she was crossed. 
She drove her mother wild with suspicious 
fear by friendships with elderly men, by 
going to their rooms to talk. Her father 
beat her but it did no good. One day in 
her teens she fell ill; when she recovered 
her hearing was gone. 

She became more rebelliously ferocious 
than ever, turned her gentler impulses to 
writing poetry, to talking to her soul: 
“Sh-sh-sh, dear, sh-sh-sh. Stop your quiv- 
ering. Stop your quivering, dear. We 
know. We have each other. You must 
not quiver, dear.” She ran away to Man- 
hattan to be a poet, got a room in Green- 
wich Village, was fired from a succession 
of jobs. One day she went to a clinic and 
told the nurse she thought she was going 
to have a baby (though she did not really 
think so). She was sent to a home for 
wayward girls. During the five days she 
was there she suffered terribly. One of the 
worst things was watching the staff eat 
“hot, golden biscuits, while we tore apart 
cold rolls.” When they discovered she 
was not going to have a baby they lec- 
tured her, sent her away. She thought it 
was wonderful to be free again. 

The Author will not allow her pub- 
lishers to tell anything about her, but they 
say her autobiography is true, candid. 








Western 

GuNsiIGHT Trait—Alan LeMay—Far- 
rar & Rinehart ($2). 

Detective stories have come a long way 
from Holmes. Best plots are no longer 
always like chess-problems with one mas- 
ter mind coolly moving toward a mate; 
clever detectifictioneers now often sim- 
plify the story, multiply and humanize the 
characters. Gunsight Trail is a combina- 
tion of Western and murder story: It 
makes a lively yarn. 

Cowpuncher Clay Hughes, heading for 
a job in Buckhorn Valley, made camp on 
Gunsight Pass. As he was smoking a bed- 
time cigaret he heard a mule bray, later a 
shot. He thought it was probably all right 
until a dying man staggered up to his fire, 
sprawled dead in the embers. Next day 
when Clay got to the “Lazy M” Ranch he 
foolishly let it be known that the murdered 
man had said something to him before he 
died. That night Clay was locked up, shot 
at through the window. Before he could 
find out what it was all about, hell began 
to pop in the Buckhorn. Luckily for him 
Clay was no softy, was also the hero. He 
fulfilled both réles handsomely before the 
smoke cleared away and peace and poten 
tial plenteousness descended on the Valley. 
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Always a lover of the best in life, our 
First President became famous for the 
He in- 


variably sent to a European agent for his 


fine food and drink he served. 


favorite wine—Madeira. That wine was 
the choice of George Washington and 
thousands of others, because it had a mar- 
velous bouquet nothing else could imitate. 

In Busch Extra Dry you'll find just 
such an inimitable bouquet plusa subtle, 
zestful flavor. This bouquet distinguishes 


Busch Extra Dry from any of the 


ANHEUSER - 






Washington served 
MADEIRA for just one 


Aides 


os 





12000 other brands of ginger ale in 
America. Anheuser-Busch experimented 
for years to achieve these results. They 
perfecteda process whereby the essence of 
a little tropical shrub was mated toa new 
and finer effervescing quality. To be sure, 
the Anheuser-Busch method 1s a secret. 

With your first sip you will discover a 
spirit, freshness, breed and brilliant in- 
dividuality not to be found in any other 
ginger ales— the one of 12000! Then 


try to be satisfied with any other! 


BUSCH + GT: Loitts 









And at mealtimes — drink BUDWEISER for health 
and nourishment. BUDWEISER tastes better with 
food and food tastes better with BUDWEISER. » 


fine old 


reason 





















BUSCH 


EXTRA DRY 


AMERICA’S FINEST GINGER ALE 
Bottled exclusively by Anheuser-Busch in the 


largest and finest bottling plant in the world 
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Smoke a Fresn cigarette 


Millions of men and women are now dis- 
covering a brand new enjoyment since 
Camels adopted the new Humidor Pack. 

The mildness and the flavor of fine 
tobacco vanish when scorching or evapo- 


ration steals the natural moisture out of 
a cigarette. 


Now, thanks to the new Humidor Pack, 


Camels, wherever you find them, are al- 
ways fresh and in perfect mild condition. 


* 


Fa ‘ 
oO ons 
Ba 


Winston-Salem, N.C. 


Factory-fresh Camels are air-sealed in the 
new Sanitary Package which keeps the 
dust and germs out, and keeps the flavor in. 

No harsh, dried tobacco to burn the 
throat. No peppery dust to sting delicate 


membrane—just the cool mild aroma of 
fine tobacco, properly conditioned. 


If you haven’t smoked a Camel recently, 


switch over for just one day, then quit 
them— if you can. 


6 It is the mark of a considerate hostess, 


by means of the Humidor Pack, to 
“Serve a fresh cigarette.” Buy Camels 
by the carton — this cigarette will 
remain fresh in your home and office 


a 


~ Camets 








